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Democracy in West Africa 


L. GRAY COWAN* 


almost entirely by popularly elected governments modeled on 

those of the administering powers. There have developed 
parties and parliaments, ministries and cabinets, candidates and 
voters—in brief, all the external forms of the Western demo- 
cratic system. Each of the colonial powers gave to its African 
territories that governmental system it knew best, its own, 
expecting that the new African states would build upon the 
foundations laid by the colonial civil servants. Somewhat to 
the consternation of the former rulers the African governments 
have in many cases rapidly departed from the precepts so care- 
fully implanted and in many cases they have come to bear only 
a superficial resemblance to their European counterparts. Imme- 
diately the cry of failure has arisen. The critics of the right 
have charged that the period of tutelage was hopelessly fore- 
shortened by the failure of the home governments to withstand 
nationalist pressures; the critics of the left have accused the 
colonial administrations of gross incompetence in their teaching 
of the operation of the democratic system. But the real reason 
for the departure of many African governments from the Euro- 
pean model lies much deeper than inability to transfer European 
democracy to Africa; basically it is that, left to themselves, 
Africans have found that the requirements of their new coun- 
tries cannot always be met by institutions of government de- 
signed for Europe and in consequence they are developing new 
institutions which they believe will be better suited to their 
needs, and to the African environment. 


* Department of Public Law and Government, Columbia University. 
Research upon which this paper is based is part of a larger project 
dealing with political development in West Africa carried out under 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, in which Professors James 
S. Coleman, of the University of California at Los Angeles, David 
Apter, of the University of Chicago and Robert Lystand, of Tulane 
University are also associated. However, the views expressed in 
this paper are the sole responsibility of the author. 


|: the past decade colonial rule in West Africa has been replaced 
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I 


Perhaps the most striking political phenomenon in West 
Africa today is the turn from the familiar bi-party or multi- 
party systems of Europe to a one-party system which in many 
respects is peculiarly African in inspiration. With one major 
exception, in Nigeria, the opposition parties in the states that 
are now independent have either become so weak as to be ineffec- 
tual or have coalesced with the major national party to form a 
single governing party. Even in Nigeria no truly national 
parties can be said to exist. The larger parties are regionally 
based, and only in the Eastern and Western Regions are there 
substantial opposition parties. In Ghana the overwhelming sup- 
port that the Convention People’s Party under Kwame Nkrumah 
enjoyed before independence has not only reduced the opposition 
party’s numbers in the National Assembly but has left it without 
a solid base from which to appeal to the voters. It has suffered 
from the defection of some of its members and from the loss of 
its parliamentary leader, Dr. Busia. The CPP leadership has 
made it increasingly clear that it sees little room for an opposi- 
tion in an independent Ghana and recent statements by Dr. 
Nkrumah on the reorganization of his party indicate that the 
pattern to be followed will resemble that already found in Guinea 
where the existence of an opposition party is not regarded as a 
necessary part of the structure of government. 

One of the first acts of the Guinean government upon inde- 
pendence was to bring about the union of all the pre-independ- 
ence parties with the major party, the Parti Démocratique de 
Guinée. The political philosophy of the PDG, deriving from its 
predominantly Marxist orientation, lays strong emphasis on 
unified national effort in political and economic development. 
In consequence the presence of an opposition party in the na- 
tional legislature would be construed simply as a divisive force 
dissipating the national energies. To emphasize national soli- 
darity members of the legislature are no longer considered to 
represent the constituencies from which they were elected but 
rather to represent the voters as a whole. In the Guinean 
governmental framework the PDG is the source of all political 
power; the legislature is merely the instrument to give legal 
form to the decisions of the party, and the government is the 
executive arm of the party. The system therefore leaves no 
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role to the opposition, since by definition it could only operate 
outside the legislature. 

In the new states of the French Community the trend toward 
a one-party structure is also evident, although not so much as 
in Guinea. In Mali a single polivical party exists on the federal 
level, the Parti de la Fédération Africaine, comprising in its two 
sections the single party of the Soudan, the Union Soudanaise, 
and the major party of Senegal, the Union Populaire Sénégalaise. 
In Senegal the remnants of former opposition parties continue 
to exist, but they cannot be considered an effective political force. 
In general, the philosophy of the PFA follows that of the Guinean 
party, although on many points it is much less rigid. Similarly 
in the Ivory Coast, M. Houphouet-Boigny’s party is the sole 
existing group, with very little prospect of substantial opposition 
arising. In the other states of the former French West Africa 
the single party stage has not yet been achieved, but most 
leaders freely admit that this is their objective. 


A part of the explanation for the drive toward a single 
party system in so many of the new states of West Africa must 
be sought in the circumstances under which these states have 
come into existence. The present governments and parties are 
the products of more than a decade of struggle for independence. 
The nationalist movements that spring up around the men who 
are today the heads of these states were dedicated to the all- 
consuming goals of self-government and independence. Behind 
these goals it was possible to unite the whole nation regardless 
of individual opinion or special local interests. No opposition 
group could hope to arise under these circumstances; those who 
failed to champion the national cause of independence could only 
be traitors. It was inevitable that the pattern established during 
this earlier period would be carried over into the political struc- 
ture after independence. The chairman surrounding the leader 
of the party that played the predominant role in securing in- 
dependence made it all the more difficult for a potential opposition 
leader to acquire any significant degree of popular support; the 
more so since the most powerful means of public communication, 
radio and the press, tended to be in the hands of government or 
the majority party. Any opposition group had to devise some 
fresh political platform from which to appeal to the voters, but 
in the immediate post-independence situation in the new states 
this was all but impossible. The pressing needs of development 
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were clear, and the general goals of improvement in education 
and in the overall standards of living any government, no matter 
what its political complexion, would wish to include in its pro- 
gramme. The major nationalist parties had broad enough popular 
support to be able to put into their platforms planks to satisfy 
the special demands of regional and tribal groups or to meet 
the needs of particular economic interests. Little was left, 
therefore, for the opposition parties except a rather weak stance 
of ‘“me-too-ism”: their programmes tended to degenerate into 
variations on a “we-can-do-it-better” theme. The case of the 
opposition in Ghana is illustrative of the problem. Originating 
in an alliance between a small group of intellectuals and the 
traditional chiefs of Ashanti who felt themselves slighted by the 
dominant Convention People’s Party, the United Party soon 
found that the chief plank in its programme, a federal structure 
for Ghana, was removed by the successful effort of Dr. Nkrumah 
to conciliate the Ashanti chiefs. Realizing that they stood a 
better chance of retaining at least some power by alliance with 
the popular party, the chiefs withdrew their support, and the 
influence of the opposition declined immediately thereafter. It 
should be added, however, that the harassing tactics adopted by 
the CPP toward the opposition also contributed greatly to re- 
ducing the United Party’s effectiveness. 

In the former French West Africa the laying of the founda- 
tion for parliamentary democracy was complicated by the res- 
trictions placed on local political activity by French colonial 
policy in the decade after 1945. Although a multiplicity of par- 
ties emerged in all the French West African territories imme- 
diately after the war, the movement for independence was domi- 
nated by the Rassemblement Democratique Africain which was 
active everywhere through its constituent sections. The early 
orientation of the RDA was Marxist; many of its leaders received 
extensive Marxist training in Europe and the cellular organiza- 
tional structure of the movement owes much to the help given 
in its formative years by members of the French Communist 
Party. The RDA organization in its initial form did not en- 
visage the existence of opposition parties, believing, as does the 
present Guinean government (itself a classic example of success- 
ful RDA organization), that a single party was most effective in 
the struggle for independence. Except in the Ivory Coast the 
RDA was never successful in becoming the sole party in any 
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territory prior to independence, partly because the system of 
representation of the Overseas Territories in the French National 
Assembly place a premium on the emergence of small parties 
designed to elect a particular leader as deputy. Within the 
territories themselves the legislative assemblies created in 1947 
had initially such limited powers that they were of little value 
as institutions for party training in parliamentary tactics. 
Although the scope of their activities was progressively broad- 
ened after 1950, they remained largely debating societies, in 
which there was scant opportunity for substantive party res- 
ponsibility. As the pressure for autonomy became greater the 
existing parties in each territorial assembly banded together to 
form what amounted to a single party that sat in opposition to 
the representatives of the French administration. It cannot be 
said, therefore, that in French Africa there was any substantial 
interplay of parties at the legislative level (although there was 
no lack of party activity outside the assemblies) prior to the 
Loi Cadre of 1956 which placed the power of decision in local 
hands. While it was true that a number of African leaders had 
broad experience in what was perhaps the world’s best school 
for learning the intricacies of political manoeuvring—the French 
National Assembly under the Fourth Republic—its application 
to Africa often brought about the reverse of what might have 
been expected. The African deputies were more frequently 
impressed with the paralysis of government resulting from inter- 
minable party disagreements than they were with the value of 
the multi-party system as a means of expressing shades of 
public opinion. 

Of all the West African states Nigeria appears to be closest 
to adopting the Western party system. Because of her size and 
the diversity of her population no single nationalist leader was 
able to seize control of the independence movement. Nigerian 
nationalism never took the form of a single movement covering 
all three Regions comparable to the RDA in French Africa; the 
inpulse toward independence took shape first at a regional level 
and only later on a country-wide basis. Regional self govern- 
ment has been a fact for some time past, and in one sense the in- 
dependence of the Federation in October, 1960, is an anti-climax. 
In the Regions this has meant a longer period of experience in 
the operation of the party system and an opportunity for the 
voters to have at least some contact with the mechanism of 
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political parties. In contrast to the other West African federa- 
tion, Mali, there is little prospect at the moment of a single 
party being able to dominate federal politics so that the central 
government will remain a coalition of regional parties. Unlike 
the Mali leaders the Nigerian party heads are not supporters of 
the Marxian concepts of party organization; any attempt by a 
Nigerian politician to impose upon his party the rigidly hier- 
archical structure of the PFA in Mali would undoubtedly end in 
failure at the present time. But the continuation of the party 
system as it now exists depends on the successful working of a 
central coalition; should it prove impossible to maintain a coali- 
tion acceptable to all three Regions there is no doubt that the 
isolated voices that have already been heard supporting a single 
party modelled on that of Ghana would rapidly gain support 
among younger voters in southern Nigeria. There is a growing 
feeling that the past emphasis on regional and tribally based 
parties may in the long run have been a serious mistake since it 
has made more difficult the creation of a Nigerian national 
consciousness. The threat of a possible break-up of the Federa- 
tion hangs constantly over the heads of the party leaders. One 
way to avoid such a calamity, it is argued, is to create a single 
party which, through a tight organization, would be able to 
build a firmer base for a united Nigeria than the disparate re- 
gional parties have been able to do. 


Il 


Developed over a period of centuries for cultures entirely 
alien to those of West Africa, the institutional forms of West- 
ern democracy were transplanted from Europe at a time when 
the demand for colonial independence created a highly unfavour- 
able atmosphere for their growth. There is no doubt that in 
some countries (notably Guinea) there has been a conscious 
rejection of some aspects of Western democracy simply because 
they were part of the system that the former colonial masters 
had sought to impose; the appeal of Marxism lies partly in that 
it is the antithesis of all that Western European democratic doc- 
trine represents. But regardless of the circumstances under 
which the institutions of Western democracy were introduced 
into West Africa, there arises the more fundamental question 


of their suitability to the African cultural environment. Many 
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African leaders today argue that the democracy evolved for an 
industrialized Western Europe and America is by no means 
suitable for Africa and that the new African states are obligated 
to create, as a reflection of their independent status, an “African 
democracy” that ultimately may bear little resemblance to that 
of the West. 

Western concepts of democracy were, of course, perfectly 
well known in tribal Africa. In many tribes the chief was elected, 
usually by an indirect process, and he retained his position 
only so long as he was felt to be a satisfactory ruler by his 
people. In Ashanti, destoolment of chiefs was by no means 
uncommon; the Yoruba of Western Nigeria had well-defined 
traditional methods of ridding themselves of unpopular Obas. 
Village affairs were commonly settled by gatherings in which the 
whole village took part, and the members of a chief’s council 
were expected to be the mouth-pieces for the views of the par- 
ticular families or compounds they represented. With certain 
exceptions, African traditional rulers were by no means auto- 
crats; any chief who consistently ignored the advice of his 
council could not hope to retain his post very long. 

One important aspect of Western democracy, however, was 
not present in West African traditional rule. The concept of a 
continuing opposition was never a part of tribal government; in 
many vernaculars there has been difficulty in finding a term to 
express the idea of a “loyal opposition”. Opposition movements 
arose naturally from time to time, particularly over chieftaincy 
disputes, but once such a dispute was settled it was the first 
duty of the new chief to conciliate his former opponents. The 
formation of opposing groups over a specific issue was looked 
upon as quite legitimate but the resolution of the issue automa- 
tically meant the dissolution of the opposing forces and a uniting 
of the community behind its chosen leader. Since the role of 
the opposition party in parliamentary government as the ever- 
present critic of governmental activity has no real African 
counterpart, it is not surprising that the African voter finds the 
one-party system perfectly acceptable. One factor accounting 
for the absence of any large-scale public outcry at the stern 
measures taken by the Ghana government against the members 
of the opposition accused of plotting against the government 
was the popular suspicion that, simply by remaining members 
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of the opposition party, they were seeking the overthrow of 
established authority. 

There is no doubt that the inclination in the West African 
countries toward the strong central authority represented by 
the one-party system has been reinforced by the pressure to 
make decisions in a wide variety of fields immediately upon in- 
dependence. The African leaders felt that there was no time 
available to engage in the formalities of parliamentary debate 
and endless party discussion. The exodus of expatriate civil 
servants in Guinea, for example, required the new government 
to take stop-gap measures on the spot to preserve the whole 
framework of administration; there was no opportunity to dis- 
cuss which steps might be the more desirable. Equally urgent 
was the necessity of creating a sense of national solidarity within 
the new state to counteract the divisive effect of tribal loyalties. 
Identification of the individual with the larger national group 
was easiest through membership in a single national party—to 
be a Ghanaian was to be a member of the CCP, to be a Guinean, 
a member of the PDG. 

At independence it became necessary to resolve for each 
country the conflict between the authority represented by the 
traditional power and the new national government. In Guinea 
this was done by the simple expedient of eliminating by govern- 
ment decree all positions of traditional authority. Public accept- 
ance of this step was made possible by the tight control exer- 
cised at the local level by the party. Moreover, under the French 
administrative system the chiefs had already been deprived of 
much of their traditional power and had in many cases been 
reduced to the status of civil servants; in the eyes of the people 
they no longer represented tribal authority but were merely an 
extension of the colonial structure over which victory had just 
been won. In the British colonies, on the other hand, indirect 
rule had left substantial authority in the hands of the chiefs and 
their prestige remained relatively high. No political leader would 
have dared to emulate the decisive action taken by Sekou Touré, 
but it was clear that some formula had to be found which could 
provide a compromise between the powers of the chiefs and those 
of the government. In Ghana the CPP leadership and the 
Ashanti traditional authorities agreed upon continued recognition 
of the chiefs at the regional level in return for their support of 
the party in the sphere of overall political decision. Similarly in 
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Nigeria the position of the chiefs was recognized in the Regions 
by the creation of the Houses of Chiefs and at the federal level 
by the inclusion of chiefs in the Senate. With the passage of 
time traditional authority will assume more and more a symbolic 
significance but its present importance for the parties in Nigeria 
and Ghana is indicated by the inclusion in the new Ghanaian 
constitution of Regional Houses of Chiefs and the declaration to 
be required of every president of Ghana that “Chieftaincy in 
Ghana should be guaranteed and preserved”—although no speci- 
fic commitment is made as to what powers the chiefs may 


exercise. 
II] 


The pattern of democracy emerging in West Africa today will 
increasingly display tendencies foreign to Western democratic 
thinking. There will almost certainly be a much greater stress 
on authoritarian leadership and a much larger role will be 
claimed by the political party as the directing organ of govern- 
ment. Ghana has not yet followed Guinea in leaving the entire 
task of governmental decision in the hands of the party high 
command, but recent developments indicate that this step may 
well be contemplated. The new Ghanaian constitution places a 
strong emphasis on party commitment by members of the legis- 
lature in election of the president. Since he will be both the 
chief executive (with power to dissolve the legislature at will) 
and the leader of the majority party, his control over the legis- 
lature will be absolute. Neither separation of powers nor judicial 
review are written into the constitution, although Dr. Nkrumah 
has intimated that the latter power may be taken for granted. 
The latitude permitted individuals or groups to criticize the 
actions of government will probably be much narrower in many 
West African states than the West is normally accustomed to. 
Much has been made in the foreign press of Ghana’s Preventive 
Detention Act (which permits imprisonment for up to five years 
without trial) as evidence of the basically anti-democratic nature 
of the CPP regime. While there have undoubtedly been injus- 
tices committed under the cover of this act, the Ghana govern- 
ment has quite reasonably pointed out that similar acts have 
been passed in various British colonies (notably Kenya) to deal 
with emergencies of a nature not unlike that which prompted 
the act in Ghana. Ghanaian leaders were convinced that condi- 
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tions during the period following independence were so unstable 
that an immediate grant of all the civil liberties commonly en- 
joyed in the West might well have endangered the existence of 
the new state. 





West African democracy—again Nigeria is a possible excep- 
tion—will also be characterized for the immediate future by a 
strong socialist element. Government control over the economy 
is felt by many party leaders to be essential to a rapid pace of 
economic development. At the moment the government is the 
major source of development capital; such private domestic 
savings as exist have to be supplemented by government grants 
if any large-scale undertaking is to be launched. While it is by 
no means the intention to discourage private investment, the 
fact remains that negotiations for major outside capital assist- 
ance will have to be undertaken by the governments for some 
time to come. Because they are so close to the colonial period 
during which, many African officials feel, the resources of their 
countries were exploited largely for the benefit of foreign invest- 
ors, there remains a certain suspicion of any private investment 
coming from abroad. Most leading politicians, particularly in 
former French Africa, are thoroughly versed in socialist economic 
doctrines and there is a strong feeling that these are more 
applicable to the present stage of West African economic develop- 
ment than are many precepts of the Western free enterprise 
system. The rapid industrialization achieved by Soviet Russia 
and more especially by the Chinese People’s Republic has a strong 
attraction for the West African leaders. They are by no means 
unaware of the human cost of this accomplishment but they 
nevertheless feel that many of the techniques employed in these 
countries could well be used in West Africa today, without any 
necessary commitment to the doctrines of communism. 

The argument is heard repeatedly in West Africa that social- 
ism is much more easily adapted to the African way of life than 
is the Western philosophy of economic individualism. Tribal 
life was essentially communal, it is maintained, and therefore a 
socialist system on a national basis in the new states is the most 
natural and most easily understood form of economic organiza- 
tion. The social assistance extended by the modern welfare 
state has its traditional equivalent in the automatic assistance 
afforded the individual by the extended family system. There 
is a basic truth to this contention but too much cannot be made 
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of it; the communalism of primitive village life does not neces- 
sarily find any equivalent in a socialism that is the outgrowth of 
a more highly complex industrial culture. The communal tradi- 
tion in African life does, however, have one important bearing 
on the contemporary African concept of democracy. Whereas 
the Western democratic tradition lays heavy emphasis on the 
importance of the role of the individual and upon his rights and 
duties within the society, the African view tends to stress the 
community first and the individual second. The result of this 
attitude is that there is less concern with individual rights and 
freedoms than with the continued existence of the group, whether 
it be a tribe, a political party or the state itself. Thus in Guinea 
the political party is regarded not as representing a combination 
of interest groups within the community but as a direct emana- 
tion of the community as a whole. An individual who seeks to 
stand outside the party has no rights within the community 
since it is to membership in the party that he owes his rights. 


The strength of democracy in West Africa cannot be fairly 
assessed by the extent to which the external institutional forms 
of government resemble those of a Western democracy. Judged 
by the criterion solely of the succcessful operation of a European 
parliamentary system, only Nigeria could today satisfactorily 
meet the test in every respect. Ghana with its powerful party, 
its cult of personality, and its arbitrary disregard of the indi- 
vidual’s rights gives the appearance of having squandered much 
of the democratic legacy deeded her by Britain. Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast and Mali have dispensed with opposition parties. 
But no African leaders have ever promised that their govern- 
ments after independence would be faithful replicas of a foreign 
model. Government in West Africa is not necessarily any less 
a reflection of the desires of the people simply because it fails 
to incorporate those institutional forms that the West considers 
essential to a democratic system. The political party in Guinea 
provides through its interlocking system of local and regional 
committees and sections a means by which public opinion can be 
tested and by which popular demands can be transmitted to the 
top of the party hierarchy. In many ways the annual conven- 
tion of the party fulfills what might elsewhere be the role of the 
legislature, since at this meeting the representatives elected by 
the lower echelons of the party are given an opportunity to bring 
up new projects for party consideration. From a Western point 
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of view there is, of course, serious danger in the absence of 
mechanism for continuous criticism of government policy and in 
the degree of control exercised by the party over every aspect 
of the individual citizen’s life. Guinean leaders argue, however, 
that this control is necessary today if the nation is to survive. 
It is the only way they had of concentrating and directing the 
entire national energies and, in view of the present level of edu- 
cation of the masses, a measure of positive discipline is required 
which the West does not find necessary. 

The West African nations today are working out their own 
political systems from a foundation of traditional authority, on a 
scaffolding of institutions left by the colonial powers. In the 
process of building, large parts of the scaffolding may be re- 
moved; but what remains will have been built by Africans them- 
selves. The West may be disappointed that the final structure 
does not look more like the original plans; nevertheless it may 
be much more functional, considering the environment it is to 


serve. 
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mined, on the one hand, by their interests in the Middle East, 

and on the other, by their relations with Egypt and Britain. 
The Suez Canal was a major artery of trade for the Indian 
sub-continent,! as the Persian Gulf was the major source of its 
oil requirements. The uninterrupted flow of trade through the 
canal and the uninterrupted flow of oil from the gulf were there- 
fore elements in the sub-continent’s economic viability as well 
as conditions of its economic development in future. No less 
important were the political interests of India and Pakistan in 
the region. As an exponent of the idea of non-alignment India 
was anxious for the Middle East to belong to that “area of 
peace” which she had been trying to fashion since her independ- 
ence. She was suspicious therefore of any developments pos- 
sibly involving it further in the cold war. Pakistan, emotionally 
and culturally related to the Middle East, politically and militarily 
allied with the West, was equally anxious for the Western posi- 
tion there to remain unimpaired in the wake of nationalist revolt 
which her leaders feared was often being misled and misused by 
Soviet Communism. Far-reaching Indian and Pakistani interests 
in the Suez Canal and the Middle East, in consequence, easily 
excited general concern in the two countries in the situation 
triggered off by the Egyptian nationalization of the Suez Canal 
Company on 26 July, 1956. 


* The Indian School of International Studies, New Delhi. 

1 There is no unanimity among different sources regarding the trade 
of the two countries passing through the canal. United Nations 
statistics generally incline to be more conservative. Averages work 
out to nearly 60 per cent of the total trade of India, and nearly 
50 per cent of exports and 65 per cent of imports of Pakistan. 


|: DIAN and Pakistan reactions to the Suez crisis were deter- 
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India’s reactions to the crisis were largely, but not entirely, 
conditioned and coloured by her multiform relationship with 
Egypt. At that time most Indians inclined to view Colonel 
Nasser in relation to Arab nationalism as they viewed Mr. Nehru 
in relation to Asian nationalism. Though Mr. Nehru had never 
professed any admiration for Colonel Nasser’s military régime 
as a form of government, he was sympathetic to its relative pro- 
gressiveness. The Egyptian leader’s persistent refusal to res- 
pond to the slogan of pan-Islamism bore a certain surface 
resemblance to India’s secularism and, against the background 
of their common opposition to military alliances, had served to 
bring the two countries nearer. There had grown over the years 
an intimate friendship and co-operation between India and Egypt, 
which was consummated at the Bandung conference of 1955. 
In company with Marshal Tito, Mr. Nehru and Colonel Nasser 
enjoyed the reputation of being the leading practitioners of 
“neutralism” or, as they preferred to call it, “non-alignment”. 

The position of Pakistan, on the other hand, was curiously 
ambivalent. The basis of her nationhood emotionally aligned 
her people with their co-religious Arabs, an alignment reinforced 
by the growth of Arab nationalism under the leadership of 
Colonel Nasser. Various Pakistani Governments, in contrast, 
had aligned the country with Western inspired and Western led 
politico-military groupings, of which one, the Baghdad Pact, had 
deeply antagonized Arab nationalists and divided the region. 
When the crisis broke out, therefore, the Pakistanis, with a 
tradition of religious and in a lesser degree political antipathy 
to the West, were immediately on the side of Egypt. A large 
number of meetings were held and resolutions passed, in scale 
exceeding those in India. But Pakistani Governments—there 
was a change of government on 12 September, 1956—could not 
fully and forcefully support Egypt’s case, and thereby adjust 
their policy to the people’s mood, without exposing Pakistan’s 
alliances to grave, possibly fatal, strain. This fundamental 
dichotomy was primarily responsible for the cleavage that mani- 
fested itself at the outset of the crisis and was to be widened as 
it progressed. When Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, one of the staunch- 
est supporters of Pakistan’s military alliances, became Prime 
Minister, the cleavage deepened even further. 

The Indian Government was disturbed no less than surprised 
at the Egyptian announcement of nationalization. Since Mr. 
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Nehru had met Colonel Nasser with Marshal Tito only a week 
before at Brioni, the Indian Prime Minister had to dispel the im- 
pression that Egyptian action had followed consultation between 
the three. This he did on 31 July in a statement to the Lok 
Sabha which, apart from a denial of any advance discussion of 
the subject, contained no comment on the propriety or merit of 
the Egyptian coup. New Delhi’s reluctance to rush to any com- 
ment was partly due to doubts about the political and economic 
advisability of the Egyptian action. Apart from its general 
distaste for such a technique, the Indian Government was wor- 
ried at the prospective as well as immediate risks involved. It 
feared that, if the Western powers were provoked into physical 
retaliation, traffic through the Suez Canal might be interrupted 
to the detriment of India’s trade and economy. It feared that 
the Egyptian action might impair goodwill and mutual faith 
between Asia and the West and so threaten the supply of capital, 
machinery, and technical skill for Asia’s economic development. 
And it feared further Soviet interest and activity in the region. 
There was also some annoyance in New Delhi that the Egyptian 
Government should have failed to consult with its friends before 
embarking on such a serious action. Indirectly in a statement 
to the Lok Sabha on 8 August, and more explicitly in a public 
speech on 23 September, the Indian Prime Minister expressed his 
Government’s disapproval of the Egyptian method. 

All these anxieties became secondary, however, and for all 
practical purposes irrelevant, when reports of the belligerent 
Anglo-French statements and military measures started pouring 
in. Indians of all political descriptions were angered. Mr. 
Nehru’s Lok Sabha statements of 8 August and 13 September 
gave pungent expression to this national sentiment. The Prime 
Minister defended the Egyptian right to nationalize the Canal 
Company, though without committing himself to its wisdom, and 
castigated Britain and France for their nineteenth-century re- 
actions and antics. Mr. Nehru’s pronouncements outside as well 
as inside Parliament (which were to form the framework of 
India’s diplomatic efforts at the first London conference and 
after) were centred on two connected propositions. He urged 
that the Egyptian action should be placed in perspective, where 
it would be seen essentially as a by-product of the redefinition of 
relations between Asia and the West then in progress. He 
further exhorted the West not to abjure that enlightened ap- 
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proach which, since the end of World War II, had enabled it 
peacefully to readjust its economic interests to the fact of the 
withdrawal of its power and hegemony from Asia. The West 
should therefore avoid any threat of or recourse to force against 
Egypt, not merely to prevent an immediate explosion but also 
to preserve future East-West friendship. Thus the differences 
which were to divide New Delhi from London throughout the 
crisis proceeded from a fundamentally divergent reading of the 
issues at stake. Whereas India viewed the crisis largely as one 
of Asia versus the West, or of nationalism versus imperialism, 
the British Government professed to regard it as one of inter- 
nationalism versus nationalism, or of democracy versus dictator- 
ship. 

When the crisis broke out the Pakistan Government was 
concerned to prevent a rupture of the uneasy and tenuous rela- 
tions between the Arabs and the West. While siding with 
Western proposals for the future of the Suez Canal, the Govern- 
ment attempted to ensure that the method of presentation to 
Egypt should not take the form of an enforcement operation 
with all its attendant ugly risks. A resort to force would be 
certain to outrage the Pakistani people and, by provoking further 
Soviet penetration of the Middle East, would add to Pakistan’s 
insecurity. The same fears were to explain the Government’s 
non-participation in the Suez Canal Users’ Association. In a 
number of statements the Pakistan Foreign Minister—Mr. Hami- 
dul Huq Chowdhury at first, Malik Firoz Khan Noon later— 
argued that, in the matter of unhindered navigation through the 
canal, the interests of Egypt and of user countries were basically 
identical, emphasizing that their apparent opposition was super- 
ficial and amenable to peaceful resolution. Subsequently a num- 
ber of Pakistani spokesmen, from the Prime Minister down- 
wards, were to claim that Pakistan had been mainly instrumental 
in changing the American approach to the Suez problem, and 
had convinced the Western countries of the need for a peaceful 
approach. Bearing in mind that it was of great importance for 
the Pakistan Government to prevent hostilities between Egypt 
and the West, these claims seemed to be fairly descriptive of the 
efforts, if not the effectiveness, of Pakistan’s diplomacy during 


the period. 
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II 


Anglo-French intervention following the Israeli invasion of 
Egypt late in October 1956 touched off violent emotions on the 
Indian sub-continent. Both in India and Pakistan the inter- 
vention was described as “pure and naked aggression” and 
denounced as a “reversion to colonialism” (a pejorative from 
which, at first by silence, later by denial, the Pakistan Govern- 
ment was alone to disassociate itself). It was amidst these 
angry feelings that the Indian and Pakistani policies had to be 
worked out. 

In India, the Prime Minister well represented and forcibly 
voiced the feelings of the people. Through a statement by the 
External Affairs Ministry on 31 October, in a letter to the United 
Nations Secretary General the same evening, and in a series of 
public and parliamentary pronouncements in November, Mr. 
Nehru used some of the bitterest language heard anywhere to 
condemn the Anglo-French intervention. The Government’s 
anger, if not the people’s, was accompanied by a mixture of 
bewilderment and disbelief at what the British Government had 
done. It was illustrative of the basic difference of outlook 
between India and Britain indicated earlier that no one in India 
was prepared to consider or judge the action in the context of 
British foreign policy. Mr. Nehru’s key-note was that the Anglo- 
French action was a violation of the United Nations Charter and 
an onslaught on the principles laid down by the Bandung con- 
ference. 

It was notable, however, that, while India’s sympathy for 
Egypt was born of the feeling of fellowship symbolized by Ban- 
dung, she insisted that the United Nations rather than the 
Bandung powers should be the vehicle of any action taken 
against Britain and France. India made the United Nations the 
principal forum of activity in her endeavour to secure peace in 
the Middle East; her representative there was prominently 
associated with a number of resolutions demanding immediate 
cessation of hostilities and withdrawal of invading forces from 
Egypt. Indian support for the Canadian proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations emergency force was at first with- 
held owing to a suspicion that it was British inspired; but her 
doubts on this set at rest, India was among the first to volunteer 
contributions to the proposed force. The Indian Government 
discouraged a Soviet suggestion for a second Bandung confer- 
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ence; and five days were to pass after the cessation of hostilities 
before four of the five Colombo powers met at New Delhi. 

In Pakistan, on the other hand, the cleavage between the 
Government and the people which had been disclosed during the 
earlier phases of the crisis was aggravated by the intervention. 
The public was shocked into unrelieved expressions of anger and 
indignation, and everybody who was anybody came out with a 
statement against the action. The Israeli invasion was castigated 
as a premeditated prelude to and excuse for the Anglo-French 
intervention, and Israel was denounced as a creature and instru- 
ment of Western imperialism. (In India, in contradiction, 
momentary irritation at Israel’s stupidity was tempered by a 
general if officially unexpressed understanding of her difficulties 
in face of fanatic Arab hostility, and was soon overcome by the 
fierce revulsion created by the Anglo-French action.) Severance 
of all military ties with the West, especially of the Baghdad 
Pact, was demanded on all sides. Egypt was first and foremost 
a Muslim country for the Pakistanis; only a few statements 
from the Left spoke of their Bandung connection. The Pakistan 
Government, on the contrary, viewed the intervention largely in 
its Western, rather than in its Muslim, setting. After having 
protested mildly against the intervention, it devoted itself single- 
mindedly to preserving its Middle East link with the West, the 
Baghdad Pact. Mr. Suhrawardy, who made few statements on 
behalf of the Government, directed his bitterness at Israel; 
roundly denounced the “aggression” against Egypt without 
specifically mentioning the “Anglo-French aggressors”; and 
conscientiously refrained from condemning it as “a return to 
colonialism”, the phrasing of his people and of the Indian 
Government. 

The Pakistan Government went about the task of pacification 
in its own way. Preferring to operate under the auspices of the 
Baghdad Pact rather than that of the United Nations, the Ban- 
dung conference, or the Colombo powers, it met with three other 
Muslim members at Teheran on 7 November at the prime minis- 
terial level which, in a communiqué issued at the conclusion of 
their talks, appealed to Britain, their absentee partner, and 
France to cease hostilities and withdraw troops from Egypt. 
The four countries met again on 19-23 November, this time at 
Baghdad, where Pakistan was represented by her President and 
Prime Minister. The Prime Ministers of the Colombo powers, 
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excluding only Pakistan’s had met earlier at New Delhi on 
12-14 November. Mr. Suhrawardy had been duly invited, but 
had declined attendance on grounds of pre-engagement in Tehe- 
ran. As a matter of fact he had returned to Karachi on 10 
November, two days before the New Delhi parleys. This insist- 
ence of the Pakistan Government on working through the 
Baghdad Pact, and its refusal to co-operate with the Colombo 
powers, were no mere idiosyncrasy of the Prime Minister. The 
Baghdad Pact and the Colombo grouping embodied different, 
often contrary, approaches to current cold war politics, the 
former standing for political and military commitment, the latter 
for political and military non-alignment. To act outside the 
pact, especially against one of its members, in co-operation with 
the Colombo powers would have amounted to a confession of 
failure of pact diplomacy. On the other hand it was later 
repeatedly to claim that the Teheran communiqué, and the quiet 
diplomacy preceding and accompanying it, had been of great 
assistance in bringing hostilities to an end. 

The Pakistan Government’s determination to work through 
the Baghdad Pact was related to its belief in the importance of 
the pact, a defence of British motives, and a new outspokenness 
regarding Colonel Nasser’s ambitions. A succession of state- 
ments from 2 December, 1956 to 25 February, 1957 by Mr. 
Suhrawardy claimed that the British action had not been inspired 
by colonial or annexationist intentions, but had been a sincere if 
unfortunately misguided attempt at restraining the sovereignty 
of one nation in the interests of all. British compliance with the 
United Nations resolutions had atoned for her action; there was 
no sense in refusing to co-operate with Britain in a region where 
her strength no less than her experience was of inestimable 
value to its security and development. The Baghdad Pact, he 
and his Foreign Minister persistently urged, was a condition of 
Middle East and therefore Pakistan’s security; they quoted 
often from Mr. Nehru’s statements to emphasize that India con- 
tinued to be a serious menace to Pakistan. Colonel Nasser’s 
refusal to accept the Pakistan offer of a contingent for the emer- 
gency force and to receive Mr. Suhrawardy in Cairo added to 
Karachi’s—and in a smaller measure to the popular—resentment 
at Egypt’s warm friendship with India and at her support of the 
latter over Kashmir. As a sign of their maturity as a nation, 
the Prime Minister exhorted, the Pakistan people must learn to 
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take into account other factors besides religion, particularly in 
treating countries like Egypt who talked of religion only when 
it suited them to do so. 

That this exhortation was well deserved had been proved 
earlier during the three-day parliamentary debate in February 
1957 during which almost every speaker had demanded reinstate- 
ment of the ideal of the Islamic brotherhood as the directive 
principle of Pakistan’s foreign policy. The debate had proved 
that the National Assembly did not share the Government’s view. 
The Suez invasion was severely criticized. The Arab disunity 
caused by the Baghdad Pact, and the failure of the Western 
powers physically to assist Pakistan in the realization of her 
“rights” in Kashmir, were two considerations that were often 
cited in criticism of Pakistan’s allies though the alliances them- 
selves were not usually called into question. 


Ill 


One aspect of Indian and Pakistan foreign policies strongly 
criticized by nearly all political groups in both countries in the 
wake of the Suez war was the Commonwealth connection. The 
criticism was louder, perhaps because more eloquently expressed, 
in India, where it was led by communists inside Parliament and 
by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, a former Governor-General, in the 
country at large. 

The demand for India’s withdrawal from the Commonwealth 
was not a new one, and when the Suez episode took place all the 
traditional arguments for severing the link were marshalled 
once more. On 7 December a communist member, Mr. S. N. 
Mazumdar, moved a resolution in the Rajya Sabha asking for 
India’s withdrawal from the Commonwealth. The communists’ 
argument disclosed a subtle but significant shift in emphasis. 
Previously they had maintained, with a steadily diminishing note 
of self-assurance, that membership of the Commonwealth was a 
negation of India’s economic and political independence. This 
position had become untenable after the Indian Government’s 
vehement condemnation of the British action in Suez. In the 
post-Suez parliamentary debates, therefore, the communists 
maintained that India should quit the association, not because 
it threatened India’s independence or initiative, but because 
India’s membership in the Commonwealth provided Britain with 
a status and a reputation that British “imperialism” gravely 
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abused. Other Left- and Right-wing groups, among them the 
Praja Socialist Party, and Bhartiya Jan Sangh, and the Akhil- 
Bhartiya Hindu Mahasabha, echoed the communist line, if not 
the general communist approach, with references of their own 
to the economic disadvantages of sterling balances and imperial 
preference. Interestingly enough the British Government’s 
failure to inform or consult before its intervention received only 
casual notice in both India and Pakistan, in contrast to the much 
greater attention given to the subject of Commonwealth consul- 
tation in the older dominions. 


India’s membership of the Commonwealth was principally 
defended by Mr. Nehru, feebly paraphrased by some of his 
followers. Mr. Nehru pointed out that the United Kingdom was 
not the Commonwealth, nor was the Conservative Governmment 
the United Kingdom. The link neither affected India’s sover- 
eignty nor interfered with its exercise, as his stand on Suez 
demonstrated. If India should quit the Commonwealth because 
a leading member of the association had behaved in an objection- 
able manner, she should logically also leave the United Nations 
since three of its principals—Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union (vis-a-vis Hungary)—had behaved in an equally objection- 
able manner. It was not clear how India’s disaffiliating herself 
from the Commonwealth would reinforce her condemnation of 
Britain, nor how it would contribute materially to a settlement 
of the dispute or to a pacification of the area. The Common- 
wealth had a potential for peace independent of any individual 
member of the association and, once the divisions and dissensions 
of the moment had died down, it could resume its healing role 
in world affairs. While Mr. Nehru was categorical in his defence 
of the Commonwealth link, however, he repeatedly and anxiously 
insisted, both inside and outside Parliament, that there was 
nothing permanent or sacrosanct about it; it was always open to 
reconsideration and revision. 

The Suez affair engendered in India a new awareness of the 
nature and limitations of the Commonwealth. Before the crisis 
there had always been the fear, often magnified by political 
prejudice, that India’s link with the Commonwealth interfered 
with the natural growth of her foreign policy and somehow 
undermined her independence, or at least cramped her initiative. 
India’s unequivocal stand during the crisis conclusively dis- 
proved this. It succeeded in partly exposing, partly establish- 
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ing, the unreality of the Commonwealth as an influence in India’s 
foreign policy. Though sheer force of habit might henceforth 
lead a communist or a socialist member of Parliament occasion- 
ally to speak against the association, the ritualistic demand for 
India’s secession from the Commonwealth ceased to be heard.? 
Significantly, the only occasion after Suez when the demand was 
heard on a national scale, even in traditionally pro-British and 
pro-Commonwealth circles, was early in 1957 when, in the 
Security Council debate on Kashmir, Britain was accused of 
openly supporting one Commonwealth member against another 
over a dispute between the two, and thus of doing violence to 
the spirit of the Commonwealth relationship. 

The omnibus reaction against all Western links provoked in 
Pakistan by the Anglo-French action extended also to her Com- 
monwealth connection. In the parliamentary debate on foreign 
policy in February 1957, the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
felt called upon to answer the demand for its discontinuation. 
Mr. Suhrawardy spoke of the “moral influence” the Common- 
wealth was “bound” to exercise if the ‘‘member countries main- 
tain their faith in the noble purpose underlying the concept of 
Commonwealth’. The reasons which he gave for not withdrawing 
from the Commonwealth, however, were wholly dissimilar from 
those given by Mr. Nehru. The Prime Minister repeated the Bri- 
tish Government’s view of the intervention and affirmed his faith 
in British motives. He did not point to the repudiation of the 
British Government’s action by a large number of British people 
(which Mr. Nehru in India and Mr. Bandaranaike in Ceylon had 
mentioned with considerable effect) as a fact to be reckoned 
with in judging the British action. A second, more significant, 
reason—first cited by the Minister for Finance, Syed Ajmad Ali, 
and later by the Prime Minister—was the support given by 
Britain to Pakistan in the recent Security Council debate on 
Kashmir, by which, Mr. Suhrawardy reminded the members, the 
British Government had “even jeopardized their position in the 
Commonwealth”. The Muslim League, then in opposition, led 
2 As recently as 26 February, 1960 the Lok Sabha debated a Socialist 

motion for India’s withdrawal from the Commonwealth. Whereas 
speakers from the Opposition deplored loss of interest in, and lack 
of protest against, the Commonwealth, those from the Government 
side accused the Opposition of resuscitating an issue long dead and 
forgotten for the sake of gaining hold of a stick, any stick, with 
which to beat the Government. This was in significant contrast 


with the good old days when the Commonwealth issue used to be a 
“hardy monthly”. The motion was, of course, overwhelmingly defeated. 
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the demand for withdrawal; three of its senior members—Mr. 
M. A. Khuhro, Pir Ali Muhammad Rashdi,? and Mian Mumtaz 
Muhammad Khan Daultana—sharply formulated it. Being pre- 
occupied with India, the other dozen speakers or so hardly 
referred to the subject. 

An adequate understanding of Indian and Pakistani reactions 
to the Middle East crisis of 1956 requires an appreciation of their 
respective conceptions of the Commonwealth. When in 1949 Mr. 
Nehru advocated retention of the Commonwealth connection on 
the basis of the London declaration, he believed that the associa- 
tion had acquired a new meaning and a new role. All the 
traditional ties binding Britain with the older dominions in the 
Commonwealth had been rendered irrelevant if not obsolete by 
the new type of relationship struck between India and the Com- 
monwealth. The historical connection, which for Australia, New 
Zealand, or Canada provided the relationship with an emotional 
and spiritual quality, was in the case of India a political liability ; 
only by depriving the Crown of all constitutional and ceremonial 
functions in so far as India was concerned could resistance to 
the concept of a “British Commonwealth” be overcome. The 
1949 declaration having facilitated this, the economic, military, 
and cultural legacies inherited by India in 1947 predisposed its 
new ruling élite to favour association with the Commonwealth. 
The new leadership, trained in and attached to British parlia- 
mentary institutions, found in the Anglo-Saxon concepts of the 
rule of law and constitutionalism the only effective insurance of 
its economic interests and social status consistent with its liberal 
education and values. Compulsion and choice were thus mingled 
in rendering her link with the Commonwealth desirable as well 
as inescapable in the eyes of the new India’s leaders. 

In the years following 1949 India showed a marked awareness 
of the international opportunities as well as the internal diffi- 
culties of the Commonwealth. Mr. Nehru insisted on making 
sovereignty and equality the directive principles of the associa- 
tion, from which it followed that the Commonwealth must not 
as a body act in a way that might constitute an interference with 
the independence of member countries. In relation to the world 
this attitude permitted evolution of India’s policy of non-align- 


3 When on 2 March, 1956 the Constituent Assembly of Pakistan had 
debated, and voted, ratification of Pakistan’s association with the 
Commonwealth, Mr. Rashdi, then Minister for Information and Broad- 
casting, had vigorously advocated its continuation. 
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ment. In relation to the Commonwealth it resulted in an 
unyielding refusal to agree to intra-Commonwealth discussion or 
arbitration of disputes between its member states, in India’s 
own case disputes with Pakistan, South Africa, and Ceylon.4 
There were three further results: an almost complete insulation 
of India’s external relations from India’s Commonwealth mem- 
bership; opposition to the Commonwealth link (since her exter- 
nal problems which naturally attracted more notice inside the 
country happened to be generally with countries she was asso- 
ciated with in the Commonwealth) ; and a lack of interest in, 
indeed a lack of knowledge of the existence of, the Common- 
wealth at the public level. 

Accompanying this reinterpretation of the Commonwealth 
concept were other developments which were to dilute the influ- 
ence of the Commonwealth in India’s international outlook and 
foreign policy. Being neither regional enough nor universal 
enough, the Commonwealth could not be a forum of policy (as 
distinct from a forum of discussion) ; and so the post-independ- 
ence years witnessed India’s increasing relations with Asian and 
African countries and attachment to the United Nations. The 
determination to stay out of the cold war was coupled with a 
desire to have friendly and profitable relations with its pro- 
tagonists, the United States and the Soviet Union. There was 
the problem of relations with China. This proliferation of 
India’s interests and ties brought about a redistribution of atten- 
tion and emphasis in her foreign policy. The adverse effect of 
this process on her Commonwealth link was aggravated by her 
steady disengagement from her 1947 status and inheritance. 
New markets as well as new sources of capital and technical 
skill were developed. Organization for defence, though retain- 
ing its basic British model, became self-sustaining as British 
officers were gradually displaced from all senior posts. Anti- 
westernism, in the cultural sphere an integral part of nationalism, 
did not die away with the ending of the British rule; and, in the 
reaction against everything British or Western, English language 
and literature, undoubtedly very important ties, rapidly declined 
in popularity and quality. 


4 His refusal to let Commonwealth institutions discuss and decide India’s 
disputes with Pakistan was very skilfully used by Mr. Nehru to deny 
the demand made so often in India for Commonwealth discussion of 
her disputes with South Africa and Ceylon, and effectively to meet 
criticism of the failure of member states to intercede on behalf of 
Indians in these two countries. 
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The cumulative effect of all these developments over the 
years has been a new conception of the Commonwealth. Psycho- 
logically, this conception views the Commonwealth essentially 
as an approach, as a way of doing things—of friendly consulta- 
tion and discussion without any commitments. Thus Mr. Nehru 
speaks of a “Commonwealth approach” and advocates its exten- 
sion to countries of Asia and Africa. Defined in this way, the 
Commonwealth approach is merely a limited application of India’s 
basic approach and policy of non-alignment. Politically, the 
new conception views the Commonwealth as a forum from which 
India relays her policies to the world and, wherever possible, 
seeks to combine them with those of other member countries 
into an alternative outside the prevailing bipolar pattern. 

Pakistan’s outlook was due as much to circumstances of her 
birth as to her geographical position. The search for identity 
urged upon her by lack of an historical personality was made 
hazardous by lack of a geographical unity. It became an aggres- 
sive search because of the sense of insecurity suffered in con- 
sequence of having been created in conditions of civil war. 
Because of past prejudices and recent mistakes, relations between 
India and Pakistan continued to be bitter. Being smaller of the 
two, Pakistan was always worried about her security physical 
and cultural; and, infuriated and frustrated by India’s seeming 
intransigeance over Kashmir, regarded India as the main threat 
to her growth as well as existence. The search for security 
impelled largely by the fear of India was to take Pakistan to the 
Commonwealth in the first instance. Pakistan’s leaders insisted 
that the Commonwealth must pronounce on the Kashmir issue— 
a course of action, other members of the association were con- 
vinced, apart from being contrary to the spirit of the Common- 
wealth, leading certainly to India’s withdrawal from the associa- 
tion and thereby to collapse of the Commonwealth in Asia. 
The Commonwealth’s failure to tackle Indo-Pakistan disputes 
to the satisfaction of Pakistan (largely it was alleged because 
of the British Labour Government’s “unholy alliance” with and 
desire to appease India5), led to violent reaction against associa- 


5 An allegation reechoed, significantly, by Conservatives in Britain, who 
cited the similarity of the Indian and British Labour stands on Suez 
as the most recent evidence of this ‘“‘alliance”. Against the background 
of deep Pakistani distrust of British Labour, Conservative Govern- 
ments since 1951 have helped to overcome Pakistan’s hostility towards 
the Commonwealth. 
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tion with the Commonwealth, so much so that in December 1950 
the then Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, refused to attend 
the forthcoming Prime Ministers’ conference unless they agreed 
to discuss Kashmir. Telegraphic assurances from the British 
Prime Minister brought Liaquat Ali Khan to the conference 
three days after it had been in session; but private conversations 
outside the conference, then as later, failed to satisfy him. 
Successive Pakistani prime ministers have persevered, however, 
in their efforts to interest Commonwealth members in intra- 
Commonwealth disputes. Liaquat Ali Khan in Canada in 1950, 
Mr. Mohammed Ali in Pakistan in 1954, Mr. I. I. Chundrigar in 
India in 1957 all demanded that, if the Commonwealth was to 
live and grow as an influence for peace, it must learn to put its 
own house in order and stop shirking the issues dividing its 
members. They urged therefore the creation of some machinery 
within the Commonwealth to enable settlement of these disputes. 
This approach never won any support from other quarters in the 
Commonwealth. The resentment felt because of this led to a 
feeling of alienation from the Commonwealth, exacerbated by 
the apparently successful diversification of her search for securi- 
ty, the most important result of which had been to bring Pakis- 
tan much nearer to the United States than the United Kingdom. 
Irritation with the Commonwealth, however, did not prevent 
Pakistan from entering into political or military relations with 
some of its members (though these relations were prompted by 
considerations that had evidently little to do with their common 
Commonwealth membership). 

This, then, was the background against which a reassessment 
of their Commonwealth link was provoked in India and Pakistan 
by the British action in Suez. The two countries had evolved 
their own particular views and images of the Commonwealth; 
and a number of developments since 1947 had led to their 
reassigning a much lower place to the Commonwealth connection 
among their multiplying interests and friendships. In India the 
Government was in tune with the people. Her Bandung connec- 
tion with Egypt naturally made her sympathize with the latter; 
but it was to the United Nations rather than elsewhere that the 
Indian Government looked for securing redress. The Pakistan 
Government, considering dependence on the West to be the 
sheet anchor of Pakistan’s security and therefore of its foreign 
policy, was largely concerned with the likely strain of the British 
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action on the Baghdad Pact. Fearing its own survival to be as 
much in doubt as the Pact’s, it insisted on acting through the 
Pact to prove its independence. But since Britain’s membership 
gave meaning to the Pact, Karachi was forced to devote a good 
deal of its attention and energy to securing her exoneration. 
The Pakistani people, on the contrary, were inflamed by an 
aggression that for them was as much religious as military; 
and they passionately demanded Pakistan’s severance of her 
Western connections. The Pakistan Government, unlike Mr. 
Nehru, was not concerned with the Commonwealth’s interna- 
tional role. True to Pakistan’s preoccupation with winning the 
attention and support of the Commonwealth in her disputes with 
India, Britain’s recent support for her over Kashmir was the 
only reason adduced specifically in defence of Pakistan’s Com- 
monwealth connection. And yet it was this very support given, 
so the Indians thought, in complete disregard of the spirit of 
the Commonwealth relationship, which was to lead Mr. Nehru to 
confess, in the Lok Sabha debate of 25 March, 1957, that for 
the first time he had felt that India’s association with the 
Commonwealth might at “some time or other require further 
consideration”. 








Recent Trends in British Foreign Policy 
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In the society of sovereign states which existed in Europe 

from the sixteenth century onwards the foreign policy of a 
particular sovereign state consisted of its conduct of relations 
with other sovereign states. Frequently policy was also held to 
include the principles governing the range of actions taken in 
response to or in promoting the contact of state with state. This 
definition will no longer serve. In the first place the limits of a 
“sovereign state’, political activity outside which is to be con- 
sidered foreign policy, can no longer be precisely determined. 
The relations of the Soviet Union with Czechoslovakia, the rela- 
tions of the German Federal Republic with the east German 
régime, the relations of France with Guinea, the Federation of 
Mali, or Algeria, the mutual relations of the six members of the 
European Coal and Steel Community, Euratom and the Common 
Market, the relations among themselves of the fifteen members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the relations of the 
member-states of the Commonwealth with each other—the con- 
duct of which of these is to be considered foreign policy and 
which not, and what taxonomy is to be employed? In the second 
place such restrictions are placed on the activity of “sovereign 
states” (whatever their limits may be taken to be) by the en- 
vironment in which they find themselves that autonomous action 
in relation to other “sovereign states” is in large degree inhibited. 
This is true pre-eminently as regards action directed towards 
increasing security or economic well-being (two primary pur- 
poses of all political organizations at all times); but it is also 
in some measure true of political activity more narrowly defined, 
because of the likely repercussions in some other parts of the 
world of a development in the relations between any two political 


* Department of International Politics, University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 


Pina years ago it was not difficult to define foreign policy. 
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units, a likelihood of repercussions which is reflected in the fact 
that all but half-a-dozen or so states in the world are members 
of the United Nations. The world political pattern is now one 
of multiple and complex inter-connectedness and inter-depend- 
ence, political, economic, strategic and cultural: foreign policy 
can therefore no longer be defined in terms which assume con- 
ditions of autonomy that no longer exist, and which exclude 
economic and strategic considerations that are now not merely 
ancillary to or influential upon this particular range of a state’s 
activity but are integral parts of it. The process of increasing 
inter-connectedness and inter-dependence is continuous and con- 
tinuing: the governments of some states have shown aware- 
ness of the process in their policies more than others. 

With these considerations in mind, my concern in this dis- 
cussion of recent trends in British foreign policy is briefly to 
examine selected examples of recent British diplomatic, economic 
and strategic activity, three ranges of action which evidently 
interact with each other, but which are not necessarily combined 
into an integral and consistent pattern of policy. At the end 
of the paper I propose to make a few general comments about 
the extent to which this activity has gone along with, or has 
attempted to resist, the trend towards increased restriction on 
the scope for autonomous action. 


I 


On the diplomatic plane, relations with the United States and 
relations with the Soviet Union have continued to dominate 
British policies. Also important, but in general subordinate to 
these concerns, have been the maintenance of the Commonwealth 
as a living organism, and the attempt to keep a hand in the 
affairs of western Europe. The world is still seen by British 
leadership as essentially a two-camp world, “communist” and 
“democratic”: in his famous Cape Town speech at the beginning 
of the year Prime Minister Macmillan justified his government’s 
newly-emerging policies towards the peoples of Africa, and like- 
wise his opposition and that of the British people to the policy of 
apartheid, primarily on the grounds that the continent of Africa 
would be lost to communism if the European governors of Africa 
did not bend to the winds of African nationalism. In this world- 
wide conflict the United Kingdom is conceived to have a special 
role to play, partly because of her skills, diplomatic, scientific, 
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technological and economic, and of her consequent position as the 
third power of the world; partly because of her closeness to 
Europe and her special ties with the United States, enabling her 
to act as a link between the two; and partly because of her 
position as the centre of the Commonwealth, an association of 
diplomatic, economic and strategic advantage to all its members 
(though an advantage greater to some than to others), and which 
by reason of its world-wide nature and the widely-varying in- 
terests and aspirations of its members may serve in small degree 
to break down the dangerous rigidity of the present world 
political pattern. 

These assumptions on which policies have been founded are 
not of course self-evidently valid. Prime Minister Nehru of 
India, for example, has for long argued that the most funda- 
mental division in the world is between the have and the have- 
not countries, the developed and the under-developed, rather than 
between the groups of states of which Washington and Moscow 
are the respective centres. The respect which Britain has 
hitherto believed herself to have commanded by reason of the 
quality of her skills has received successive jolts, diplomatically 
from the fiasco of Suez, scientifically from the achievements of 
the Soviet Union, and economically from the expansionist surge 
of the Federal German Republic. Special ties with the United 
States Britain may have, but these have caused her to be re- 
garded by French and German leadership less as a friend at court 
to be conciliated than as a rival whose pretensions to special 
favour must be defeated. The Commonwealth, which is judged 
by British leadership, Conservative and Labour alike, to have 
been one of Britain’s major political gifts to the world, is viewed 
through much less rosy spectacles by many of its members, who 
continue to belong to the association only because it entails no 
obligations. But the validity or otherwise of the assumptions 
upon which policies have been founded does not affect the in- 
fluence they have exerted on policy-making; and it is this belief 
in Britain’s special position and task which has led the Macmillan 
government repeatedly to emphasize the continuing greatness 
and power of Britain, and to sustain courses of action designed 
to maintain or increase Britain’s power and prestige. In this 
both the Eden and the Macmillan governments have been power- 
fully supported by their Conservative party majority, and indeed 
one explanation of Eden’s Suez adventure (now of decreasing 
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verisimilitude) was that he had to act in order to still the in- 
creasing restiveness of his party at the successive surrenders in 
face of Nasser’s pressure. Britain’s diplomatic activity with 
these purposes in mind has been most strikingly evidenced in 
pressure for a summit conference, acquiring impetus from Mac- 
millan’s visit to Moscow in March 1959, and hastened by his 
series of travels and conferences with heads of government over 
much of the globe; and it is not to be denied that significant suc- 
cesses at least in the short term have been achieved. The recent 
trend of British diplomatic action has thus been in harmony 
with her traditional methods and aims—the seeking of peace 
through removing or diminishing causes of conflict by negotia- 
tion, conciliation and compromise—although in the present issue 
Britain’s lessened power as compared with her nineteenth cen- 
tury situation has compelled her to attach herself closely to one 
of the two major protagonists, and thus her freedom of man- 
oeuvre and the effectiveness of her activity have been markedly 
reduced. 


II 


In the field of economic policy this belief in the special posi- 
tion and role of Britain has been no less striking. It remains 
as true as it has been for the last hundred years that Britain is 
more dependent on overseas trade than any other major power, 
with the possible exception in recent decades of Japan. The 
world economic crisis of 1929-33 with its concomitant slump in 
trade threatened not merely the employment of the British 
people but even, distantly, their ability to purchase enough food: 
the crisis was met by the devaluation of sterling and the creation 
of the imperial preference system at Ottawa in 1982. Ever since 
that date praises of the mutual benefits of the preference system 
have been sung by politicians in Britain, and little public heed 
has been paid to the lack of equivalent enthusiasm for the system 
in all Commonwealth countries, and to the steadily declining 
value of the preferences in real terms. The prestige attaching 
to sterling as a world currency and to Britain as central banker 
for the sterling area has been as jealously guarded by the sup- 
porters of the sterling area system as have the more tangible 
benefits that Britain is thought to have derived from it; and 
belief in the importance of the Commonwealth, and of the prefer- 
ences encouraging trade within it, have combined with the 
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sterling area situation to afford justification for Britain’s refusal 
to participate in the process of European economic integration 
that has been steadily going forward since 1950. The argu- 
ments, political and economic, were indeed finely balanced, and 
in 1950 when Robert Schuman outlined his proposals for a 
European Coal and Steel Community (which clearly were origin- 
ally designed less in the hope of economic advantages than in the 
hope of political advance towards federation), only isolated voices 
in Britain favoured British participation. By the early months 
of 1957, with the completion of negotiations leading to the sign- 
ing of the Euratom and Common Market treaties, more doubts 
were felt, but still the leadership of both main parties was agreed 
in declining to propose that Britain should become a member of 
economic associations which would involve the disruption of 
imperial preference, and which by their latent federal implica- 
tions would threaten the structure of the sterling area and the 
process of continuous consultation and exchange of information 
upon which the Commonwealth essentially depends. 

In recent months increasing concern at the consequences of 
this policy has become apparent. The consequences to Britain 
of virtual exclusion from the most rapidly-expanding market in 
the world, at present taking rather more than 13 per cent of 
3ritish exports, are becoming more widely recognized, just as the 
general growth of world trade has made the imperial preference 
system less necessary. Britain first attempted to square the 
circle by the Free Trade Area proposal, envisaging the gradual 
abolition of tariffs on other than agricultural produce within the 
area but the maintenance of the various external tariffs of the 
member countries on the goods of countries outside the area. 
This proposal was not surprisingly viewed by the Common 
Market countries either as an attempt by Britain to gain the 
benefits while accepting none of the sacrifices of the Common 
Market, or as a concealed endeavour to disrupt the Common 
Market itself. For Adenauer, though not Erhard, in Germany, 
and perhaps also for de Gaulle in France, the political implica- 
tions of the Common Market and Euratom outweighed in im- 
portance the economic aspects, and repeated British concessions 
from a weak bargaining position failed to make the Free Trade 
Area any less unacceptable. At length forced to recognize the 
inevitable, Britain in July 1959 agreed with six of the other 
O.E.E.C. members outside the Common Market to form a Free 
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Trade Association of their own. Despite assertions to the con- 
trary this association bore the appearance of being designed to 
bring pressure to bear on the Common Market countries, and the 
lines of a sharp economic cleavage in Europe were clearly being 
drawn. 

This situation is one of increasing anxiety to the United 
Kingdom. There have been in recent months fewer dogmatic 
statements by British ministers to the effect that should Britain 
be forced to choose between Europe and the Commonwealth, she 
would of course always choose the Commonwealth. Hitherto 
British political leaders have pretended to themselves as to 
others that the choice would never have to be made. They may 
still be right, but recent events hardly favour such an assump- 
tion. It is as yet too early to determine the likely direction of 
British policy in this delicate situation, but if it proves impos- 
sible to reconcile Britain’s ties to the Commonwealth, economic 
and other, with her economic interests in Europe (whether by 
associating the United States and Canada more closely with 
Britain and Europe, or by other means), then Britain will be 
faced with decisions—if indeed the issue is still open—more 
important for the whole future of the British people than any 
since, perhaps, those taken around the time of the Durham 
teport. A personal guess (but it is only a guess) would be that 
despite superficial appearances to the contrary, the trend is 
towards Europe. 


Ill 


In strategy no less than in diplomacy and in economic policy 
towards Europe has British activity been influenced by belief in 
Britain’s special role. The reasonableness of this belief stemmed 
not merely from the military part played by Britain in the 
Second World War, but from the fact that the research leading 
to the explosion of the first atomic bomb was a combined Anglo- 
American undertaking. The research was located in the United 
States, partly for reasons of security and partly because of the 
greater industrial and financial resources that the United States 
could mobilize; but the American commitment swiftly became so 
overwhelmingly the greater that control of the enterprise passed 
entirely into United States hands. After the first bombs were 
exploded the United States determined to retain this control, 
not unreasonably in view of the appalling possibilities of the new 
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weapon, and the British Labour Government after the war was 
faced with the decision whether to jettison the work that British 
scientists had done, with its peaceful as well as its military impli- 
cations, or to undertake the making of British atomic weapons. 
The decision to make the weapons, both atomic and later thermo- 
nuclear, was concurred in by the leaders of both main parties, 
but by 1957 the cost of developing the weapons and the means 
of delivering them had risen to such a point that the now Con- 
servative government was forced to make major reductions 
either in the nuclear programme or in the field of so-called con- 
ventional weapons. The government’s decision was given in the 
famous Sandys White Paper on defence in February 1958 in 
which prime reliance was placed on nuclear weapons as a deter- 
rent to war, and the flat statement was made that these weapons 
would be used in case of any major attack even if only by con- 
ventional weapons. 

Justifications for this decision, and for the Labour opposi- 
tion’s broad support of it, have been couched mainly in general 
or rhetorical terms, such as Aneurin Bevan’s abhorrence of the 
thought of going naked into the conference chamber. Clearly 
Britain was not making a “contribution to the nuclear deterrent’’, 
as the 1958 White Paper affirmed, but was making for herself 
a deterrent independent of the United States. This implied 
fear that the United States might not wish, or that the U.S.S.R. 
might think the United States might not wish, to use their 
deterrent in case of a threat to Britain alone or to a British 
interest conceived in London to be vital. This argument, the 
opponents of the White Paper maintained, rested on assumptions 
about the continuing possibility of British military action in- 
dependently of the United States which Britain’s revolutionized 
strategic situation rendered unsound: some support for this 
view might have been found in the fearlessness with which the 
Soviet Union threatened Britain with rocket attacks at the time 
of Suez in 1956. Some political commentators believed that in 
making the decision the Conservative Government had much in 
mind the political advantage of being in consequence able to 
end conscription, and the Labour opposition dared not incur the 
opprobrium of turning away from so welcome a prospect. A 
few of the better informed suggested that had Britain not de- 
cided to press ahead with her nuclear research, she would have 
had nothing to offer the United States in the way of exchange 
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of information and comparison of results, and this would have 
been a major loss to British science. 

But whatever the reasons for the decision may have been, 
and whether or not those reasons were well-founded, the decision 
itself had major consequences for Britain’s foreign relations. 
In the first place, Britain’s status as the third greatest power 
in the world appeared to be confirmed, and in particular Britain’s 
special relationship with the United States acquired new 
strength. European suspicion and envy of this relationship was 
enhanced, and there can be little doubt that the British decision 
was one of the causes, though not by any means the only cause, 
of the determination of de Gaulle to equip France likewise with 
nuclear weapons of her own. In the second place the economic 
and financial consequences of the decision, and the concomitant 
running-down of manpower in preparation for the ending of 
conscription, led Britain to invoke the financial escape clauses 
from her undertaking at the time of the negotiation of the 
Western European Union agreements in 1954-55 to keep four 
divisions and appropriate tactical air forces permanently 
stationed in Europe. From two separate points of view, there- 
fore, the decision disturbed the harmony of Britain’s relations 
with her European allies and must have reacted on the subse- 
quent negotiations for a Free Trade Area. In the third place, 
the decision was certainly taken in Moscow as confirmation of 
the Soviet ideological expectation of lack of complete confidence 
between London and Washington, and Khrushchev has been quick 
to exploit this for his own purposes—not necessarily with wholly 
baneful consequences. 

Recent events suggest that the British Government is being 
forced to reconsider its policy. For a country to have a credible 
nuclear deterrent three conditions must be satisfied: it must 
have a sufficient supply of thermo-nuclear warheads, it must 
have means of delivering them, and these means must be de- 
fended or dispersed so as to prevent their total destruction in a 
surprise attack. In Britain’s case the first of these conditions 
is probably satisfied. The means of delivery have hitherto con- 
sisted of the V-bomber force, but this with the rapid develop- 
ment of aircraft and of intermediate and long-range missiles 
is obsolescent. The British missile that was to replace the 
V-bombers was Blue Streak, but this could be fired only from 
fixed launching sites which the government at length reluctantly 
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recognized to be indefensible, particularly in a country of 
Britain’s size. Blue Streak was therefore abandoned in April 
of this year. Britain cannot afford to develop an air-launched 
missile such as the American Skybolt, still less a submarine- 
launched missile such as Polaris which, to be effective, must be 
based on immensely costly nuclear-powered submarines. The 
British Government has therefore considered purchasing Skybolt 
missiles from the United States; but this merely postpones the 
decision about a vehicle for the British weapon, and even in the 
period during which Skybolt, if purchased, would fill the gap, 
the independence of the British deterrent would be theoretically 
and marginally reduced by the conditions of use only in “legiti- 
mate self-defence” under which United States weapons are nor- 
mally sold. Some would maintain, anyway, that the third con- 
dition of a credible deterrent has never been satisfied in Britain’s 
case, because of her size, concentrated population and resources, 
and hence extreme vulnerability, and thus Britain’s independent 
deterrent has always in fact been an illusion. The government 
may well now—after the expenditure of hundreds of millions— 
be moving to that opinion (despite assertions to the contrary), 
and the Labour opposition would have, willy-nilly, to follow 
them. 
IV 

This swift glance at three main fields of activity—diplomatic, 
in relations with Moscow and Washington; economic, in relations 
with Western Europe; and strategic, on a world plane—suggests 
that the next year or two may well mark a decisive change in 
the world position of Britain and in the role that political leader- 
ship considers it possible for her to play. The Conservative 
Party, which has had increasing majorities in the House of 
Commons since October 1951, has at least since Disraeli par- 
ticularly identified itself with the defence of British interests, 
whether imperial, diplomatic or economic. Macmillan became 
Prime Minister in January 1957 immediately after Britain had 
suffered at Suez one of her greatest humiliations, and his party 
was divided, frustrated and bitter. Macmillan himself by tem- 
perament was certainly not adverse from cutting a dramatic 
figure, and the increasing power and prestige attaching to the 
office of Prime Minister ensure that a Premier who so desires 
can set this stamp firmly on his country’s policies. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising that speeches by governmental 
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leaders repeatedly emphasized Britain’s continuing greatness, 
stressed her skill and experience, and insisted on the unique 
economic, diplomatic and strategic role that she has yet to play 
on the world stage. Policies reflected this attitude of mind. 
But the anachronism of the attitude in face of Britain’s trans- 
formed economic and strategic situation (and probably also its 
transformed diplomatic situation: a leader fallen from his high 
estate is rarely gladly accepted as an equal, still less as a master, 
by those who were formerly his inferiors in strength), seems 
gradually to be being borne in upon governmental leadership, as 
evidenced by the change in pace of colonial development, the first 
step away from the maintenance of an independent nuclear 
deterrent with its own delivery system, and the signs of disquiet 
about economic relations with Europe. Such enlightenment has 
not spread throughout the Conservative Party, as illustrated by 
the fulminations in the Beaverbrook press against the Blue 
Streak decision. This is not of course to say that Britain is no 
longer a power to be reckoned with in mid-twentieth century. 
Britain’s resources, economic, technological, scientific, demo- 
graphic, are greater now than they have ever been. It is to say 
that Britain no more than any other state can now attempt to go 
its own independent way, to treat the world on its own terms. 
tecent trends in British policies suggest, despite appearances to 
the contrary, that this judgment is beginning to find acceptance, 
intensely unpalatable though it is; and just as some found pos- 
sible advantage in a Republican Administration in the United 
States in 1953 in that a supposedly soft-on-communism Demo- 
cratic Administration could not afford to relax its posture of 
rigid hostility to Moscow and Peking, so it may well be that a 
Conservative government is necessary in Britain at this time 
in order to carry through a necessary transformation in Britain’s 
position and political attitude without causing lasting internal 
strife and bitterness. 
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a very important part in an American presidential election 

campaign. Traditionally, the so-called “belly issues” are far 
more influential: the cost of living, the level of employment, 
the price of corn and hogs, aspects of social security such as 
(this year) old-age medical insurance. Even large domestic 
questions, such as the regulation of labour unions and civil rights 
for Negroes, seem to become less insistent as the time for voting 
approaches. Whether it is in spite of the fact, or because of 
the fact, that the United States is the world’s richest country, 
with the world’s highest standard of living, questions affecting 
the pocket book (and the credit card) always loom large in the 
compaign stretch. Moreover, as the West Virginia primary in 
May reminded us, the high standard of living is something that 
a great many Americans read about in the newspapers; they 
have very little personal experience of it themselves. 

In addition, there is only a limited amount of national debate 
in an American election. Televised speeches reaching the whole 
country are usually general or even platitudinous in content. It 
is the less publicized speeches aimed at a sectional or a local 
audience that often have the greatest impact. Even more im- 
portant, it is the energy and the effectiveness of the local poli- 
tical organization in getting out the vote that often determines 
the result. And it may be hard to interpret the result. The 
fact that a presidential candidate wins in a certain precinct, or 
even in a certain state, may have less to do with his views on 
national and international affairs than with the local attractive- 
ness of men running on his party’s ticket. And so the people 
speak, but it is seldom easy to know what they have said on the 
larger issues. 


|. is never safe to predict that foreign policy issues will play 
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Finally, there is rarely a head-on clash on foreign policy. 
This has been particularly so in recent years when Americans 
have made a fetish of “bi-partisanship”’, when isolationism in the 
old sense is dead, and when nearly everyone is an internationalist 
of some sort. Also, now that it is considered very nearly un- 
American to have a president and a Congress of the same party, 
each presidential contestant finds himself both defending and 
criticizing the record of the last few years, often in a rather 
confusing way, and often sounding more and more like his 
opponent as the campaign wears on. 

Bearing these warnings in mind, one may still hazard the 
guess that questions of foreign policy will play a peculiarly 
important part in the coming campaign. 

Although, as indicated above, there has been divided govern- 
ment, with a Republican president and a Democratic Congress, it 


remains true that the conduct of foreign policy is the preroga- 
tive of the president. It is also true that Congress, over the 


last several years, has given the president nearly everything 
that he has asked for, whether it be money or approval of 
policies in such places as the Taiwan Straits and the Middle East. 
One has to assume that debate over foreign policy will centre 
on the record of the Eisenhower Administration. 

It is worth remembering that the American people turned to 
General Eisenhower in 1952 as a man who was remarkably well 
equipped to provide leadership in the realm of foreign policy. 
He had a world-wide reputation, and would bring prestige to 
the presidency, rather than the reverse. He was known and 
respected by the leaders and peoples of the country’s closest 
allies, in NATO. He had a reputation for conciliation and ac- 
commodation. He stood outside, and in opposition to, the iso- 
lationist wing of the Republican party, which looked to Senator 
Taft for leadership. He was equally removed from the Far 
East-oriented and adventurist policies advocated by General 
MacArthur. He was the man of peace who would end the war 
in Korea. At the same time, he promised a change of emphasis 
from the policies of the Roosevelt-Truman era. He would seize 
the initiative from the communists, end the negativism of con- 
tainment, hold out the hope of liberation to the satellite countries, 
and prevent any further debacles such as the loss of China to 
the free world. 
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If the news conferences of the Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee are any indication, his party intends to try 
to show that it has performed upon promises made in the past. 
Above all, it has kept the peace. Wars are something that hap- 
pen during Democratic Administrations. Hostilities were ended 
in Korea. The United States avoided involvement in war in 
Indo-China, in the controversies surrounding Taiwan, and in the 
Middle East. At the same time it has halted the advance of 
communist power. Since the beginning of 1953 the forces of 
international communism have been unable to achieve any terri- 
torial gains except in Indo-China, and there the responsibility 
lay mainly with other countries. 

Moreover, the free world has tightened its unity and added 
to its strength. The countries of western Europe have entered 
upon a period of prosperity when they will be able to take a 
more effective part in the world-wide campaign of development 
needed in Asia and Africa. (The United States will look after 
Latin America). These less fortunate continents have moved 
away from colonialism, with American encouragement and as- 
sistance. President Ejisenhower’s enthusiastic receptions in 
Asia and Latin America show, notwithstanding the failure of 
his recent mission to Japan, how high the reputation of the 
United States stands in these areas. 

The free world has kept up its guard. Not only has NATO 
been fostered and maintained, but additional systems of alliance 
have been established in South East Asia and in the Middle East. 
The Soviet and Chinese communists have been given ample 
warning that an attack upon any of these allies will bring 
immediate not to say massive retaliation. There is no longer 
the kind of doubt that encouraged the communist adventure in 
Korea in 1950. 

Yet there has been nothing provocative or aggressive in this 
record. Legitimate Soviet interests have been respected. Al- 
though the hope has never been abandoned that the satellite 
countries might one day be free, there has been no attempt to 
roll back Soviet authority therein. Regarding China, despite 
the ceremonial unleashing of Chiang Kai-shek, there has in fact 
been a limited policy of protecting Taiwan and the offshore 
islands, with no thought of attempting to reverse the mainland 
decision by force. The beginnings of a settlement with China 
would have to await an end of the anti-American campaign kept 
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alive by the Peking régime and an abandonment of aggressive 
actions against its neighbours. 

Finally, there has been a willingness to go the second mile 
in an attempt to improve relations with the Soviet Union. 
Summit conferences have been agreed to, at Soviet insistence, 
despite President Eisenhower’s belief that the normal processes 
of diplomacy are more useful for the solving of international 
problems. High Soviet dignitaries, including Chairman Khrush- 
chev, have been invited to the United States. Prolonged discus- 
sions on disarmament and nuclear test bans have been patiently 
maintained, in which the United States has modified its position 
in a willingness to mollify Soviet susceptibilities. Cultural 
exchanges have been arranged, despite the American belief that 
visitors from a totalitarian country will necessarily be carefully 
indoctrinated advocates of the régime rather than private citi- 
zens in the western sense. Threats over Berlin and insults at 
Paris have been met with restraint and calm. 

Such in very brief outline is the Eisenhower record as its 
supporters see it—a compound of strength, firmness, and pati- 
ence, a readiness to seek accommodation wherever consistent 
with the security of the free world but a recognition that the 
contest with the communist world may last for a generation or 
longer. If Richard Nixon is the nominee of his party, he will 
undoubtedly seek to show how superior is this record to the 
Truman-Acheson record that brought both war anc communist 
gains. 

There is every indication that the Republican party will 
present a very nearly united front in defending and extolling this 
record. Its leaders realize that President Eisenhower, even as 
he leaves office, is their most valuable political asset; they will 
use his name, and necessarily his record as president, as effect- 
ively and as frequently as they know how to do. There will be 
few dissidents. Although the old Taft wing of the party is far 
from dead, it is in no position to combat the prestige of the presi- 
dent, particularly in matters of foreign policy. Men such as 
Senators Bridges and Goldwater have little sympathy with much 
that has been done, and they occasionally say so, but they have 
little following. They have to stay within the party, while they 
push for a harder, more nationalist policy. At the other end of 
the foreign policy spectrum are men such as Senators Javits and 
Cooper, who feel that the Administration could have been more 
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imaginative and more inventive in confronting a rapidly chang- 
ing international scene; they speak in muted tones, hoping to 
gain converts to their point of view. The one real challenge to 
the Administration, from within Republican ranks, comes from 
Governor Rockefeller. In the highly unlikely event that he 
should become the Republican nominee, he would start afresh, 
outline policies of his own, and make little attempt to defend the 
Eisenhower record in detail. His nomination would require a 
public reaction against the Eisenhower régime of shattering pro- 
portions; all that can be said now is that the Republican party 
has a first-class political figure in reserve against such an 
eventuality. 

The Democratic party finds itself in considerable disarray as 
it seeks to challenge the Eisenhower record in foreign affairs. 
Among its various factions there are several distinct and con- 
flicting points of view. 

In the centre stands Senator Johnson, joined by much of the 
Congressional leadership of the party. These men have no 
essential quarrel with the broad outlines of the Administration’s 
foreign policy; indeed, they are specifically committed to much 
of it through their endorsement and support of measures re- 
quiring the approval of a Congress having a Democratic ma- 
jority. They favour a continuation of the concept of bi-partisan- 
ship, and believe that national unity would be weakened by a 
bitter debate in this area. Their main complaint against the 
president lies in the subject of defence, where they believe that 
the country has slipped in relation to the Soviet Union; accord- 
ingly, they will press for a more vigorous campaign “to catch up 
with the Russians”. In general, however, they wish to fight the 
election on domestic issues, and even here they are not far 
apart from the Administration in many respects. They simply 
think that Democrats should be in office, not Republicans. 

Another wing of the party is represented by such men as 
Dean Acheson, Harry Truman, Averell Harriman and, perhaps, 
Stuart Symington. Along with the late General Marshall, they 
were the leading architects of the policies applied in the half 
dozen years following the early spring of 1947. They believe 
strongly that the Soviet Union and China must be confronted 
from positions of strength, and that a powerful NATO must be 
the linch pin of American policy. Although it is often said that 
Eisenhower and Dulles continued their policies, these men hold 
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that the Republican Administration has been erratic and ineffec- 
tual. At one time it talked about “massive retaliation’’, for- 
getting that circumstances may call for the fighting of limited 
wars. At other times it has allowed itself to be cajoled into 
attending summit conferences, which raise the hopes of the 
world but which cannot produce useful results. These men would 
make the United States as militarily strong as possible and hold 
firmly to the diplomatic status quo. This is not the time to 
negotiate. Any adjustment of the present situation can only 
involve a weakening of the United States and its allies. Their 
views on foreign policy differ little from those of Chancellor 
Adenauer. 

Finally, there is the group represented by Adlai Stevenson 
and Senators Kennedy and Humphrey. George Kennan, who 
was once in the Truman-Acheson camp, would now be nearer to 
these men. Some prominent members of Congress, such as 
Gore Clark and Monroney in the Senate, and Chester Bowles and 
a sizeable bloc of relatively new men in the House, are close to 
this group. The most influential Senatorial spokesmen on 
foreign policy, Mansfield and Fulbright, avoid a definite commit- 
ment, but they too show a distinct sympathy for this group, 
without cutting their ties with the other two. 

These men believe that it is time for a reappraisal, not 
agonizing but realistic, time for a fresh start. They believe that 
American policy has been too negative, too rigid, too much bound 
by the dead hand of the past. In a recent speech Senator Ken- 
nedy argued that “the real issue—and the real lesson of Paris— 
is the lack of long-range preparation, the lack of policy planning, 
the lack of a coherent and purposeful national strategy backed 
by strength’. They are prepared to explore all possibilities of 
an accommodation with the Soviet Union, including the possi- 
bility of an adjustment of the Berlin situation and some mutual 
drawing back in central Europe. They are ready to contem- 
plate serious discussions with China at the right time, looking to 
some kind of settlement with that country. These last ideas 
are not loudly proclaimed but they are strongly adhered to. 

These men also believe that more should be done to increase 
American influence in the under-developed and uncommitted 
parts of the world. They are fond of saying, that Asia (especi- 
ally India) and Africa and Latin America have a new importance 
that will grow steadily in the years to come. They want more 
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genuine economic assistance for these areas, while they are 
doubtful of the policy of tying countries in these continents 
into military alliances. In short, they would get out of a pros- 
perous western Europe to some extent, and, in a non-military 
way, get into the other continents a good deal more. They would 
insist, even more strongly than the Eisenhower Administration 
has done, that the western European countries should co-operate 
in this latter enterprise. 

These men also argue that there is an intimate connection 
between domestic and foreign policy. The best way for the 
United States to exert an influence on the outside world is 
through example—the example of a country expanding its 
economy, improving its educational system, creating equal op- 
portunity and economic justice “for all men of all ages, races and 
creeds”. Kennedy, again, has asserted that “the reason for 
Franklin Roosevelt’s great success in foreign policy was the 
domestic policy which he carried out—a policy which gave the 
impression of a vital society in the United States and which 
served as a magnet to the people around the world who were 
attempting to decide what road they should travel. If we are 
not vital at home, we give the impression that the future belongs 
to the communist world rather than to the free world”. 

Finally, this group believe that the overwhelming fact in the 
world today, from which all foreign policy discussions must 
start, is the existence of the hydrogen bomb and the ICBM. 
Without being in any way pacifists, they believe that many of 
the old categories relating to national security and the national 
interest are obsolete. They believe that a permanent end to 
nuclear tests and progress towards disarmament deserve the 
highest priority, and are worth taking risks to achieve. Depart- 
ing from accepted axioms of international affairs, they believe 
that in the present circumstances some progress in the direction 
of disarmament may have to precede political settlement. 

More attention has been given to this last point of view than 
to the others because there is reason to think that it will bulk 
large in the coming campaign. From a purely tactical aspect 
it poses the clearest challenge to the Administration, and there- 
fore has advantages for an opposition party. Also, it may fit 
the mood of the country. Kennedy and Humphrey apparently 
found, when they were campaigning in the Wisconsin primary, 
that attacks on the “missile gap’ met with a perfunctory res- 
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ponse, while pleas for disarmament and an end of the arms 
burden were greeted with more enthusiasm. This is slight 
evidence but it may be indicative. Moreover, this line of attack 
can easily be fitted to criticisms of the Administration’s inept 
handling of the events preceding the failure of the May summit 
conference. 

Yet, as was said at the beginning, one must be cautious in 
anticipating a sharp confrontation over foreign policy in the 
campaign. Clearly, not all the questioning is in the one party 
nor all the stand-pattism in the other. Spectacular incidents 
like the U-2 episode can muddy the waters of debate. Last 
minute developments, such as Suez and Hungary in 1956, can 
do much to turn the tide. At the time of writing (June 20) the 
situation, as the Pentagon would say, is still extremely fluid, and 
most politicians are poised for a race in whatever seems to be the 
most rewarding direction. 

What can be said with some confidence is that most people 
who concern themselves with foreign affairs are disturbed and 
apprehensive. This feeling is not confined to one party, and it 
is impossible to predict what its political effects will be, especially 
since it is hard to know how widely it is shared by the mass 
of voters who may be satisfied by the old clichés and the old 
assurances. 

The feeling of apprehension arises from the new elements in 
the foreign policy posture of the United States, and these are 
obvious enough. The last few years have seen a fundamental 
shift in the balance of power as the Soviet Union has grown 
economically and militarily much stronger and the United States 
relatively weaker. Soviet achievements in rocketry and in space 
have at times very nearly stunned Americans and made them 
despair of ever catching up, and they have been almost equally 
worried by the more rapid rate of Soviet economic growth. 
These accomplishments have given the Soviet government a new 
sense of confidence, and have opened up the possibility that it 
could win a following in large parts of the so-called uncommitted 
world. A more flexible and more astute Soviet leadership has 
been quick to exploit this possibility, as in its programmes of 
foreign aid and trade. Whether the Eisenhower Administration 
has done enough to keep abreast of this formidable antagonist 
will be much discussed in the campaign. 

Moreover, the United States has seen some of its accepted 
policies come apart at the seams. After years of acquiring and 
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building military bases to ring the Soviet Union, these now 
seem to be very nearly useless in the coming age of the ICBM. 
And the countries in which they are situated are increasingly 
unhappy about them following the U-2 incident. The “‘collector’s 
approach” to alliances appears also to have paid poor dividends. 
Events in such countries as Iraq, Korea, and Turkey and the 
fact that a good many of these members of the “free world” are 
controlled by military dictatorships give cause for concern and 
disquiet. Although large appropriations for foreign aid are 
annually voted, there is growing doubt that this money is very 
effective in encouraging stable and constitutional governments 
in the recipient countries or in building goodwill for the United 
States. 

In many circles, however, the deepest source of apprehension 
comes from what is called “America’s lack of a sense of pur- 
pose”. Many observers see their country as fat and flabby, 
hedonistic, interested only in increasing its standard of living, 
and insensitive to the aspirations and needs of the outside world. 
Its people are said to feel arrogant and superior to lesser breeds 
who do not enjoy or wish to have the “American Way of Life’’. 
They are unwilling to learn foreign languages and foreign points 
of view. They are uninformed or misinformed, and happy that 
way. They lack crusading zeal. They are unwilling to tighten 
their belts to pay for the things needed to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the United States in the world. Assorted pundits, 
prophets and even politicians regularly issue “calls to greatness’”’ 
but not many seem to listen. It is widely believed that a more 
inspiring and a more demanding leadership is needed, and it may 
be assumed that both the candidates nominated in July will 
promise such leadership, the one by implication and the other 
more openly. 

It is rare that the policies and the attitudes of a new adminis- 
tration are accurately foreshadowed in an election campaign. 
The campaign is dominated by controversies arising out of the 
past. It is only after a new administration comes to power, 
after its leading officers are chosen, and after it is at grips with 
realities that its personality begins to emerge, one that may be 
very different from that promised during the canvass. Never- 
theless, the fact that the new administration must face tasks at 
once novel and formidable may have a profound influence on the 


campaign. 
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Canada and Continental Defence: 


An American View 


MELVIN CONANT* 


American security have crumbled time and again as im- 

provements in the performance of Soviet and U.S. strategic 
forces have continuously altered and complicated the task of 
fashioning an effective air defence for the Continent; for Cana- 
dians, it has been a deeply disappointing experience. Now, in 
1960, developments in military technology have brought to an 
apparent end the Canadian search for a meaningful role in the 
defence of North America. Fifteen years of effort to meet the 
security requirements of the air age have concluded with the 
prospect that the Canadian role, from now on, will be marginal 


and certainly not consequential. 


(CC "american efforts to make a useful contribution to North 


I 


A close military relationship with the United States was 
established by the terms of the Ogdensburg Agreement of 
August 1940,1 which set up the Canadian-U.S. Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence. Formal and explicit recognition was thereby 
given the mutuality of Canadian and U.S. interests in a shared 
effort for the defence of North America. From that Joint 
3oard and other wartime inter-governmental agencies flowed a 
vast number of agreements and plans involving the two nations’ 
resources which were virtually pooled in the common endeavour. 
A community of interest and action was established unequalled 


* National War College, Washington, D.C. (This article was submitted 
prior to July 1, 1960.) 

1 Colonel Stanley W. Dziuban’s authoritative study, Military Relations 
Between the United States and Canada, 1939-1945, has been published 
by the Office of the Chief of Military History, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D.C., 1959. 
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in scope by any other United States’ association during World 
War II. 

Upon the defeat of Germany and Japan, and the headlong 
demobilization and disarmament of the Western Alliance, the 
special military relationship between Canada and the United 
States lapsed also but never quite reverted to its pre-war con- 
dition. On the contrary, early in the postwar period, an effort 
was made by the United States to complete new arrangements 
and plans with Canada, particularly with reference to its polar 
areas. This effort came as a surprise to many Canadians, and 
even a shock to some, as the first implications dawned upon 
them of their geographic position in an era of intercontinental 
strategic operations. Canada and, inevitably, the United States 
were no longer to be the “privileged sanctuaries” of the Western 
world. Long shadows were being cast over North American 
security; the initial suggestions from the United States, implying 
a very significant revival of the wartime relationship, were 
recognized by many Canadians as harbingers of things to come. 

In the spring of 1946 public disclosure was first made of a 
number of discussions which had been held within the Permanent 
Joint Board on the necessity of improving Canadian and U.S. 
knowledge of the Arctic area, developing joint plans for its de- 
fence and the location of meteorological stations and other 
facilities on Canadian territory.2. These discussions formed the 
basis of formal U.S. proposals to Canada, accompanied by an 
offer to assist in the financing of the various programmes. 

It was made perfectly clear from the outset that Washington 
was keenly aware of the political sensitivity of this programme. 
There was early and full consideration of the critical necessity 
of assuring Canadians that these plans would not involve in- 
vasion of their sovereignty. No political or military obligations 
were contemplated that would modify existing commitments on 
either side. Nothing in the suggestions implied a U.S. command 
or control of Canadian forces; what was sought was Canadian 
agreement for greater collaboration in defence planning. 

In February 1947, such an agreement was announced effect- 
ing “peacetime joint security” measures to be taken by both 
states. There was to be a limited interchange of personnel 
between the defence establishments, an encouragement of 
weapons standardization and training with certain military, 


2 James Reston, The New York Times, May 18, 1946. 
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naval and air facilities in each country made available to the 
other. Specific and repeated assurances were given that “as an 
underlying principle all cooperative arrangements will be without 
impairment of the control of either country over all activities in 
its territory” and that the agreement was designed to strengthen, 
not weaken or evade, the Charter of the United Nations. 

At the time these arrangements were concluded there was 
little public reference to any Soviet long-range bombing capabi- 
lities. The assumption was that the agreement anticipated a 
time when U.S. strategic air fleets would require more detailed 
meteorological and other data and that in view of the vast un- 
defended reaches of the Canadian Arctic some preliminary 
defence and greater Arctic research efforts should be undertaken. 
In this phase of the postwar Canadian-U.S. military relationship, 
Canadian participation and control was more nearly co-equal 
with that of the United States than at any subsequent time. In 
the early ’50s this relatively modest joint defence programme 
became transformed as a result of impressive evidence that the 
U.S.S.R. had acquired an atomic-armed long-range bombing 
capability of its own. As a consequence, very extensive requests 
had suddenly to be made by the United States of Canada. 


Clearly, the Canadian role in this new defence programme 
would be greater in that the use of Canadian real estate was 
desperately needed. Equally obvious was the fact that Canada 
could not—and should not—assume a major share of the 
stupendous research, engineering, construction and maintenance 
costs to be incurred. Furthermore, Canadian apprehension had 
to be allayed that a vital loss of sovereignty could occur as a 
consequence of the new demands of air defence. In this respect, 
Canadian fears were of three sources: (1) the ever-present 
concern that as a result of some U.S. decision affecting quite 
another part of the world, World War III would commence and 
Soviet bombers would come over the Arctic; (2) that as a result 
of a malfunction of the detection, tracking or identification sys- 
tems, the U.S. strategic force would be launched and a reaction 
by the U.S.S.R. would begin the central war; finally, (8) Cana- 
dians were apprehensive that a U.S. decision to initiate a pre- 
emptive strategic strike against the U.S.S.R. would necessarily 
involve Canada in the resultant nuclear exchange. In each case, 
Canadians were aware of the inescapable fact that the great war 
might come without an opportunity for Canadian views to be 
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heard and without Canadian military means to forestall any one 
of these possibilities. It was the Canadians’ sense of responsi- 
bility and restraint, mixed with a realization that the security 
of Canada was wholly tied to the United States, that permitted 
Ottawa, despite misgivings, to embark on the next phase of an 
expanded military relationship with Washington. 

In the new and comprehensive air defence system, three 
warning nets were eventually constructed. The first, or “pine 
tree’, line covered the St. Lawrence, Great Lakes and the Cana- 
dian-U.S. boundary to the Pacific. This was a combination 
warning, tracking, interception and control line. The Mid-Canada 
radar line lay to the North and served as a “back-stopper” to 
pick up aircraft undetected by the Distant Early Warning chain 
on the Arctic Circle. These radar nets were to be supplemented 
by radar-surveillance ships, aircraft and warning towers in the 
Atlantic and Pacific. In developing these defence chains, the 
United States and Canada each contributed men, engineering and 
technical assistance, equipment and money. The U.S. contribu- 
tion was more massive in every respect except manpower. In 
almost every phase of the tremendous task—especially the DEW 
line—questions of Canadian sovereignty and control were raised 
again and again; not only did these relate to the legal status of 
U.S. personnel, but conflicts in security regulations, rights of 
Canadian access to U.S.-manned facilities located on Canadian 
soil and questions concerning the economic aspects of the task 
including pay differentials were raised continually in Canadian 
newspapers and by the Opposition. 

None of these was so vital to Canadian interests, however, 
as the issue of command and control of the air defence system. 
The importance of this issue had been magnified seven-fold by 
the development by the U.S.A.F. of in-flight refuelling tech- 
niques which made virtually certain the flights of SAC air 
fleets not only from bases in Greenland and elsewhere but now 
from the Northeastern, Central or Western states, to be re- 
fuelled over Canadian territory, outward or homeward bound. 
Compounding these concerns were the increased Soviet capa- 
bilities for waging intercontinental war, the vulnerability of U.S. 
Strategic Air Command bases and steadily rising tension as the 
prospects of an accidental exchange or deliberate assault raised 
fears of the result of a nuclear exchange. Could there ever 
have been doubt that SAC operations were intimately related 
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to the air defense warning screens? Yet the United States 
never contemplated sharing control of SAC operations with any 
nation; its command, peacetime operations, the selection of 
target systems and war plans were solely U.S. responsibilities. 
While Canadian officials could, of course, command their own 
segments and forces participation in continental defence, an air 
attack alert ordered by the United States, and a consequent 
decision to initiate SAC flights, might plunge Canada into war. 
The danger of this eventuality became more ominous as the 
planning for air defence operation became centered on the need— 
absolute and vital—for protecting SAC bases to insure an effec- 
tive retaliatory deterrent capability. The problem of Canadian 
participation in making vital defence decisions continued, as it 
had from the early ’50s, to plague Ottawa—with the one great 
difference that the stakes had become higher with time and 
changes in long-range bombing capabilities. 


II 


Given this situation, the existence of separate and distinct 
Canadian and U.S. air defence commands seemed more incon- 
gruous day by day. The next and only logical step was to 
create an integrated Canadian-U.S. Air Defence Headquarters, 
to be known as the North American Air Defence Command 
(NORAD). An announcement to this effect was made in August 
1957, with the appointment of a U.S. officer as the Commander- 
in-Chief and a Canadian officer as Deputy Commander. From 
then until May of the following year NORAD functioned on an 
“interim basis”, pending the “conclusion of the formal govern- 
mental agreement between the two countries”.3 These phrases 
concealed a bitter and not yet ended argument within the Cana- 
dian Government, and with the Opposition, over the purposes 
to be served and risks to be run by an integrated headquarters, 
the role of the U.S. commander and his Canadian deputy, and 
also over the manner in which the integrated headquarters was 
created. Rightly or wrongly, there is the impression in Canada 
that the decision to establish such a headquarters, was made, in 
effect, by Canadian military officers without the full and proper 
approval of the Cabinet—that a fait accompli produced what the 
incoming Conservative government would not have approved 


3 Texts of Statement and U.S. Canadian Notes on Air Defence, The New 
York Times, May 20, 1958. 
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readily. However that may be, there can hardly be any doubt 
that the exchange of notes on air defence in May 1958 went 
farther than any previous agreement had ever gone—an indica- 
tion of how rapidly and extensively the air defence problem was 
changing. 

The 1958 agreement stipulated the necessity for “integration 
of operational control of Canadian and United States air de- 
fences” (as announced in August 1957) “under an integrated 


command”. “To counter the threat . . . defensive operations 
must commence as early as possible . .. [past] arrangements 

. requiring consultation between national commanders before 
implementation had become inadequate .. . Studies . . . led to 


the conclusion that the problem of the air defense of our two 
countries could be met by delegating to an integrated head- 
quarters the task of exercising operational control over combat 
units of the national forces made available for the air defence 
of the two countries [author’s italics]”’. 

Canadian views on this development included outright denun- 
ciation of the assumed derogation of Canadian sovereignty to an 
American officer; had not the chance of Canada becoming in- 
volved in a war not of its own choosing become infinitely greater? 
Still others held that this arrangement, however maladroitly 
reached, was only sensible and that there were no practical 
alternatives to it, either for Canada or the United States. 

Unfortunately—for the effective presentation of the case 
for such an agreement—unconvincing statements were made by 
the Canadian Government at the time of the initial NORAD an- 
nouncement in 1957. For example, the Defense Minister, George 
R. Pearkes, in reply to a question from Mr. Lester Pearson, 
offered as his opinion “that if Canadian and American jet inter- 
ceptors under NORAD command shoot down hostile bombing 
planes over Canadian territory that is not in itself an act which 
commits this country to war’’.* 

The Liberal Opposition argument advanced the view that the 
1958 Agreement was inadequate also in its failure to associate 
NORAD and U.S. SAC to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. The decisions of the two governments to establish a joint 
cabinet committee on defence had only slight effect in stilling 
criticism of the role that might be played by the military. Asa 
practical matter, it was understood fully in Ottawa and Wash- 


4 The Herald Tribune, New York, December 8, 1957. 
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ington that the control of the continental air defence systems 
had passed to the United States and the decisions for utilizing 
assigned forces, wherever located, would not be made in Canada. 

This was a development of possible far-reaching consequences 
to Canada but more was still to come. By the fall of 1958 refer- 
ence in the Canadian press to major changes in air defence 
systems focussed attention and concern once more on what, 
if anything, was left for Canada in the original common conti- 
nental defence effort begun almost a decade ago.® 

As the Canadian role in air defence steadily diminished in 
importance, stress was placed on the impressive performance of 
the outstanding interceptor Avro Arrow CF-105. This was the 
only remaining Canadian contribution of significance to conti- 
nental defence and Canadians had high hopes that it would not 
only be part of the RCAF but that substantial numbers of this 
first-class aircraft would be purchased by the United States. By 
late spring of 1958 it had become all but certain that the Arrow 
was doomed. Once again, technological developments and the 
introduction of new defence systems—especially ground-to-air 
missiles—gave warning that manned interceptors were rapidly 
becoming obsolete. By the close of the year the end of this 
Canadian endeavour was in sight; the United States wished to 
change much of the tracking and interception functions of the 
Canadian radar nets to the more sophisticated Semi-Automatic 
Ground Environment system (SAGE). The weapon for SAGE 
was not the manned interceptor; it was the Bomarc missile—still 
the subject of intense controversy within the United States 
Government. Despite this well known fact, the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, to cover its disappointment over the enforced cancel- 
lation of the Arrow, too quickly accepted a modest BOMARC 
missile and site program. Shortly thereafter, Ottawa experi- 
enced the ultimate disappointment of another apparent change 
of the American mind: the virtual termination of the BOMARC 
programme, as Canadians assumed was the case after hearing 
of plans for a drastic cut in BOMARC research and development 
funds. Within the space of a few years Canadians had witnessed 
the collapse of their own contribution to North American defence. 


5 Michael Barkway, “Our Defence Dilemma”, The Financial Post, 
Toronto, May 10, 1958 and September 27, 1958. 
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Why had this come so quickly? Canadians have been the 
victims of the sweeping and extraordinary rapid revolution in 
weapon systems, a change so extensive and of such headlong 
pace that no nation lacking an enormous industrial capacity, 
sizable reservoirs of technical skills, great wealth and techno- 
logical and research facilities of impressive number can ever 
hope to contribute in a significant manner towards the re- 
quirements of strategic air or missile defence. A nation not so 
endowed, and associated with a global power, can hope only to 
make a moderately useful and modest contribution towards their 
common defence. In weapon development, Canadians became 
subject not to the whims of the U.S. Defense Department but 
to the scope of the American effort. The Defense Department, 
involved in a myriad of defence weapons, has had a complex 
programme, hoping to get into operation as quickly as possible 
at least some of these vital weapons whose rate of obsolescence 
is bewilderingly rapid. The urgency is very great, mistakes are 
many and successes few. No one would ever deride the quality 
of Canadian research and weapons development, but the scale 
on which these programmes must be conducted precludes most 
nations, including Canada, from participating meaningfully in 
the race. 

What of the future? Is there no alternative for Canada 
but a continuation of its present dependence upon the United 
States for its defence—a dependence which necessarily limits 
its political and diplomatic freedom to act in fulfillment of its 
earlier hopes and objectives ? 

To an American, three possible alternatives seem open to 
Canada: (1) A continuation of the present situation, with Cana- 
dians accommodating themselves to what now seems to be the 
inevitable passing of their security into the hands of the United 
States, trusting in the responsibility of the leadership of an- 
other nation and the effectiveness of its defence policies. In 
such a situation, Canada could continue presumably to seek as 
best it might opportunities for exerting its influence in a broad 
range of international political and economic questions. 

Alternatively, (2) Canada might acknowledge the impossi- 
bility of participating meaningfully in North American defence; 
to be unwilling to have Canadian military security a matter for 
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U.S. decision and, consequently, to end its military relationship 
(including NATO), and seek safety in strict neutrality. Pur- 
suing this course of action, Canadians would involve themselves 
in “uncommitted” ways in “alleviating tensions’, assisting in 
economic development, and rendering technological assistance 
overseas.® 

As a third possible course, Canada could ask for assistance 
from the United States in acquiring a modest but invulnerable, 
mobile, nuclear deterrent capability such as will hopefully be 
found in the USN Fleet Ballistic Missile System (Polaris)? in 
return for a continuation of Canadian co-operation in making 
available to the United States its real estate and facilities for as 
long as these are useful. The objective in acquiring such a 
nuclear capability would be largely psychological and only partly 
military. It would give to Canadians a renewed assurance that 
they possessed for themselves some means for rendering costly 
any attack upon or over its territory and for assisting the nation 
to meet “blackmail” nuclear threats. 

Neither the first nor the second alternative seems consistent 
with the Canadian heritage and spirit. The first implies a con- 
tinuation of the present situation of poor morale, doubt and con- 
cern over Canadian security and sovereignty. A prolongation 
of this would scarcely be in the interest of Canada (and cer- 
tainly not of the United States). The second proposal seems 
wholly unrealistic. The geographic position of Canada is such 
that its neutrality could hardly be assumed by the U.S.S.R. (or 
Canada’s ability to enforce it on the United States). For at 
least the next decade, Canadian territory will be of value to the 
defence of the U.S. retaliatory force. Furthermore, the European 
heritage of Canada, with its close and continuing ties to Britain 
and France, seems to preclude any likelihood of a unilateral 
Canadian withdrawal from NATO. 

Whether or not any of these general alternatives are of 
interest to Canadians, it will be an act of wisdom for the 
United States to appreciate the concern in Canada over the 
political consequences of the defence trends of the past decade. 


6 For a similar argument, see James M. Minifie, Peacemaker or Powder- 
Monkey, McClelland & Stewart, Toronto, 1960. 

7 Suggested by Lt. General G. G. Simonds in “Critica] Stage in Defence”, 
London Times, November 24, 1958. 
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The fact that there have been as yet no far-reaching, damaging 
political repercussions in Canada is a tribute to Canadian under- 
standing and restraint. However, these troubles may yet come 
and at a time when they will be more explosive and difficult to 
resolve. 
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Notes and Comment 


THE BARREN SUMMIT 
Edgar McInnis* 


There can now be little doubt that Khrushchev’s wrecking of 
the summit meeting was calculated and deliberate. It may have 
been a last minute decision, but it was not an impulsive one. 
The meeting for which he had pressed so urgently, and on which 
he had assiduously focussed world attention, was evidently not 
going to bear the kind of fruit that he had in mind. At best its 
results would be useless to him, and they might even mean a 
political setback too serious to be worth the risk. What he had 
counted on for profit seemed more likely to turn into a liability. 
He decided to cut his losses and get out while there was still 
time. 

It is a tribute to Khrushchev’s histrionic talents that it is 
still hard to be certain how much of his performance was acting 
and how much was genuine. There was a mixture of both 
elements, and neither of them is reassuring. If his anger was 
simulated for tactical purposes, and particularly if he was forced 
into such tactics by internal pressures, the intransigeant ele- 
ments in the present Soviet hierarchy must be alarmingly strong, 
and the prospects for a genuine détente between East and West 
are correspondingly dim. If on the other hand his conduct was 
an impulsive reaction based on either a sense of frustration or a 
feeling of personal affront, the idea that international relations 
will continue to be dependent on the uncertain temper of a semi- 
oriental dictator with the power of one of the world’s greatest 
nations at his command is one that brings scant comfort indeed. 
Yet these are the two aspects that are most strongly suggested 
by the fiasco in Paris, and which must enter into any calculations 
regarding the prospects for world peace and stability. 

Against this background the implications of the collapse of 
the summit meeting take on a long range significance. It is 
quite possible that the conference would have accomplished little 
even if it had been held. The gap between the two sides was 
too wide to be bridged by a week of discussion, even at the 
highest level. Yet something, however slight, might have been 
done to narrow it, or at least to show how it might be narrowed 
by further efforts. Khrushchev’s conduct eliminated even this 
slender chance of easing present tensions; and to the extent that 
it discredited summitry as a hopeful method, it threatens to bar 


’ Former President, C.ILLA.; now Chairman, Department of History, 
York University. 
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one of the few remaining avenues to the working out of a 
modus vivendi between the Soviet and the western blocs. 

Here is one of the consequences of the decline of formal dip- 
lomacy as the normal means of dealing with issues between 
nations. It is still a channel of communication for routine pur- 
poses; but when it comes to the broader questions in which the 
interests of a number of countries are involved, there seems to be 
an increasing tendency to rely for their solution on the method 
of diplomacy by conference. 

Up to a point, such a development is probably unavoidable. 
The increasing integration of the modern world, and the growing 
complexity of the problems that transcend purely national 
boundaries, limit the possibility of reaching solutions that are 
generally acceptable by means of bilateral exchanges. After a 
certain point these are apt to become too protracted and cumber- 
some, and matters can more easily be carried to a conclusion if 
all the parties concerned sit down together and work out a basis 
that will give reasonable satisfaction to the various interests 
involved. 

What should however be recognized and accepted is that 
the conference method is not a substitute for normal diplomacy, 
but a supplement to it. Indeed, the effective use of diplomacy 
by conference is apt to call for more rather than less activity 
at the ordinary diplomatic level. Not only should the ground 
be prepared by preliminary exchanges; the conditions of the 
conference itself, from location to agenda, must be clearly 
established by negotiations in advance, and discussions in the 
conference may need to be supplemented by separate diplomatic 
approaches while it is in progress. On the whole, a conference 
is likely to be most successful when it is left the least to do. 

If the recent tendency has been, on the contrary, to throw the 
bulk of the work on the conference rather than on established 
diplomatic machinery, a good deal of the blame must be laid at 
the door of the Russians. While they do of course make constant 
use of the normal channels of diplomacy in dealing with routine 
matters, the communist temper seems averse to serious negotia- 
tions aiming at mutually acceptable agreements when really 
significant issues are at stake. In such cases, the long accusa- 
tory notes they send to other governments—on Germany, for 
example, or on occasions on disarmament—seem designed rather 
to fill the pages of Pravda than to elicit constructive replies from 
the recipients. 

Surely a good part of the ground that has been so tediously 
gone over in the conferences on disarmament or on the cessation 
of nuclear tests could have been covered at least as effectively 
by customary diplomatic methods, with the work of the confer- 
ences restricted to dealing with questions whose scone had been 
clearly defined by previous exchanges and on which both the 
nature of the divergences of views and the areas in which com- 
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mon agreement might be sought had been reasonably clarified. 
The Russians however seem to prefer a live audience, supple- 
mented by all the facilities of mass communication; and the 
more frustrating the proceedings, the more comfortable they 
appear to find the atmosphere. This may bea way of gratifying 
their desire for maximum propaganda value or their liking for a 
sense of self-justification. It is all too often clumsy and stulti- 
fying as a means of settling the important issues in international 
affairs. 

Even so, it is not completely useless, and it is sometimes the 
only way in which any serious diplomatic contact can be estab- 
lished with the Soviet bloc. Because of this situation, there is 
a certain place for summit meetings within the present frame- 
work of international diplomacy. They may have been forced 
on the West by the totalitarian mentality of the communist 
leaders, but they at least offer a setting for the exploration of 
broad issues and for possible agreement on common principles 
of action, provided the parties involved approach the meetings 
in good faith and with serious intent. 

There was a good deal of suspicion, particularly in the United 
States, that these prerequisites were lacking on the Russian side, 
and such doubts are likely to be strengthened rather than re- 
moved by the outcome. The West went to the summit because 
it was clear that this was the only place where Khrushchev 
would consent to deal with major issues. The initial tendency 
to demand reasonable proof that he was prepared to deal with 
them seriously was dropped in the face of a growing feeling that 
the summit had to be tried, even in the absence of such assur- 
ances. It can hardly be expected that there will be much 
eagerness to repeat this particular experiment. The West would 
undoubtedly prefer a return to normal diplomatic dealings; and 
if a summit meeting is still found useful to bring these to a con- 
clusion, it will be on a basis of more adequate preliminary prep- 
aration than in the case of the abortive Paris affair. 

On the other hand, Khrushchev still clings to summitry as 
the basic technique for settling international issues. His state- 
ments indicate that in his view the meeting has merely been 
postponed, to be revived perhaps in six to eight months, perhaps 
after an even longer interval when the prospects become more 
favourable from his point of view. In all that he has said there 
is no indication that he has any desire to fall back on more 
normal forms of negotiation in an effort to improve those pros- 
pects, or that he recognizes a need for preparatory exchanges 
if a more hopeful basis is to be laid. This rejection of formal 
diplomatic machinery is hardly likely to make agreement on 
the holding of another meeting any easier, or to increase its 
chances of success if and when it is arranged. 

It is equally clear from Khrushchev’s attitude that his hope 
for more favourable prospects does not rest on any intention to 
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try to create them by serious diplomatic explorations and ex- 
changes. What he is seeking is a situation in which Russia 
will have good hopes of forcing an unqualified acceptance of her 
demands by the Western leaders. This is not to be brought 
about by seeking for bases that will give maximum satisfaction 
to the legitimate interests of both sides, or by suggesting ac- 
commodations that might lead to an acceptable compromise. 
What is much more to be expected is a renewed effort to bring 
pressure on the West for concessions, to shake public opinion 
in the democracies by menace and cajolery, and to disrupt the 
solidarity of the western allies that loomed as the real barrier to 
a Soviet triumph in Paris. 

It was of course because he could no longer hope to get his 
own way that Khrushchev seized on the U-2 incident as a pretext 
to forestall an anticipated rebuff by wrecking the conference 
before it started and to throw the blame as far as possible on 
the western leaders. After all, he did not need to come to Paris 
in order to refuse to meet with them. That could have been 
done just as decisively from Moscow. But in Paris the spot- 
light was full upon him; the eyes of the world were fixed upon 
the stage; and in that situation his histrionics had a maximum 
dramatic impact such as could have been achieved in no other 
setting. 

It is my belief that here is where western tactics failed 
deplorably. When Khrushchev strode off with his final angry 
gesture, the spotlight was still on; the stage was vacant and 
waiting; the situation cried out for a western leader—a Churchill 
or a Roosevelt—to step forward with a positive and constructive 
affirmation of western determination to persevere in the cham- 
pionship both of world peace and of human freedom. Neither 
dignified communiqués from the Elysée Palace nor declarations 
of unity from the NATO Council rose to the occasion. It was 
a golden opportunity such as seldom presents itself to impress 
on a world wide audience the simple and basic values for which 
the democracies stand. The opportunity was let slip. The 
western leaders left the stage with an air of resigned acceptance. 
It might almost have seemed that western democracy had 
nothing to say, whereas the real trouble was that apparently no 
one there knew how to say it. 

We have had all too many examples since the war of this 
kind of failure of imagination on the part of western leadership. 
Yet surely the western world is not totally devoid of resources 
in this sphere, or so distrustful of intellectual boldness that it 
will entrust high political office only to pedestrian minds. 
Imagination is not a quality that can be exercised only by the 
leaders of the larger states. Smaller countries have produced 
great figures whose personalities and intellectual inspiration 
have raised them to the ranks of world statesmen. If the Great 
Powers cannot produce men of this quality, perhaps it is time 
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that some of the lesser states—not excepting our own—sought 
more earnestly for leaders of the calibre that are so urgently 
needed in the conduct of world affairs, and that all too often 
seem to be absent from the present scene. 


CANADA’S FOREIGN TRADE PROBLEMS 


Harry G. Johnson 
University of Chicago 


“Canada’s Foreign Trade Problems” was the subject of one 
of the two Round Table discussions of the 27th Annual Study 
Conference of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
held last June as part of the Conference of Canadian Learned 
Societies at Queen’s University, Kingston. The Round Table 
was of more than usual interest, in view of the recent trend in 
international economic relations towards the formation of re- 
gional trading blocs, and the necessity for Canada to formulate 
her international economic policy afresh in preparation for the 
GATT negotiations which are due to commence this September. 
This article is a survey, personal and necessarily impressionistic, 
of Canada’s foreign trade problems as they appeared to the 
Round Table, at whose discussion the writer was privileged to be 
a guest. As the Round Table conceived them, the problems fell 
naturally into four groups: relations with the European bloc, 
with particular reference to the approaching GATT negotiations; 
relations with other countries and areas outside America; rela- 
tions with the United States; and the genera] principles of 
Canadian trade policy. To this list the writer adds some pre- 
fatory impressions of Canada’s current trade policy problems, 
and a brief concluding observation on the central issue they 
raise. 


Canadian Trade Problems: Irony and Paradox 


To the observer familiar with the trade problems of the 
United Kingdom and other European countries in the postwar 
period, and acquainted with Canadian trade problems and policies 
largely through their impingement on those of Europe, current 
Canadian trade problems (and, for that matter, American trade 
problems) and the debates to which they give rise have their 
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ironical side. Where formerly it was Europe whose high wages 
and inflationary policies were alleged to be pricing its goods out 
of world markets, and whose propensity to live beyond its means 
—a propensity which, by one of those quirks of affluent reason- 
ing, is always identified with social welfare policies, never with 
private business and consumption expenditure—was held res- 
ponsible for its balance-of-payments difficulties, it is now Canada 
whose difficulties are being explained on these grounds. And 
where the bracing effects of the winds of free competition used 
to be recommended by Canadians to the policy-makers of en- 
feebled Europe, now that the wind is blowing from the other 
direction arguments are being devised in Canada to justify 
sheltering Canadian industry from the icy blast. 

The irony goes deeper than the weakening of confidence in 
the Canadian economy with the loss of Canadian strength in 
international trade. Since the war, Canadian international 
economic policy has been pressing for the restoration of currency 
convertibility in Europe and the termination of discriminatory 
restrictions on dollar trade, while at the same time facilitating 
European economic recovery by a variety of active and acquies- 
cent policies. The ultimate objective has been the restoration of 
a healthy multilateral and non-discriminatory system of inter- 
national trade which, apart from the indirect benefits of a pros- 
perous world economy, would serve Canada’s interests directly 
by lessening her dependence on trade with the United States. 
Currency convertibility has now been restored, and dollar dis- 
crimination practically eliminated. But the economic recovery 
of Europe which has made this possible has also resulted in the 
formation of the European Economic Community, which, to- 
gether with the prospect of the formation of regional blocs else- 
where, threatens to damage Canadian interests in world trade 
outside the United States and to drive Canada into closer 
economic and political relations with the United States. At the 
same time, both increasing competition from a revived Europe 
and a developing Japan and prolonged dependence on American 
trade and capital investment have fostered the growth of pro- 
tectionist, and specifically anti-American, domestic political atti- 
tudes. Thus, paradoxically, Canada finds herself facing a trend 
towards the regionalization of world trade—quite the reverse 
of what was expected to result from postwar world economic 
recovery—and severely limited by domestic political attitudes 
in any attempt either to counter the trend by continuing to press 
for further multilateral non-discriminatory reductions in world 
trade barriers through GATT, or to conform to the trend by 
negotiating a regional arrangement with the United States (or 
3ritain or Europe), since either alternative would require sub- 
stantial tariff concessions reducing the protection now enjoyed 
by some important Canadian industries, while in addition neces- 
sitating the reversal of deep-rooted Canadian national attitudes. 
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The lack of congruence between the external realities of 
Canada’s trade problems and the internal realities of Canadian 
trade policy formation results in a certain absence of clear-cut 
guiding principles from informed discussions of current Canadian 
trade problems, and a dangerous tendency among policy experts 
to resort to weasel-adjectives such as “feasible”, “flexible”, 
“acceptable” and “selective”, in defining desirable lines of policy. 
If Canadian international economic policy is to serve Canadian 
national interests as effectively as possible in the emerging world 
economic system, it seems necessary to face squarely the funda- 
mental question of what “‘national independence” really means in 
economic terms, and how much it is worth while to pay for it. 


The European Bloc and GATT 


The most serious immediate problem facing Canadian inter- 
national economic policy is the establishment of the European 
Economic Community (the “Common Market’), which will be 
negotiating in GATT this autumn as a bloc. To some experts, 
the establishment of the Common Market with GATT approval, 
and the possible encouragement so given to formation of similar 
regional blocs, call into question the usefulness of further par- 
ticipation in GATT, the argument being that GATT has ceased 
to be an agency for the promotion of non-discriminatory multi- 
lateral trade on most-favoured-nation principles and has instead 
developed a de facto conditional most-favoured-nation approach. 
This puristic view tends to ignore the extent to which progress 
towards freer multilateral trade since the war has rested on an 
empirical rather than legalistic application of general principles, 
as well as the practical point that American support of the notion 
of European integration, and specifically of the Common Market, 
makes protest at this stage extremely unlikely to achieve any 
effect. Rather, the problem for Canadian policy is to negotiate 
in GATT to reduce the restrictive effect of the Common Market 
on Canadian exports, by obtaining reductions in Common Market 
barriers to trade with the outside world. 

How far the Common Market is likely to damage Canadian 
exports is a question on which the experts are not agreed. On 
the favourable side, it is pointed out that, from the point of view 
of Canadian exports, the Common Market has resulted in more 
reductions than increases in bound tariff rates; for example, 
there is to be free entry for synthetic rubber, and duty-free 
quotas for wood pulp and other materials in which Canada is 
interested. The argument from duty rates, however, is not 
entirely conclusive even in its own terms, since a customs union 
broadens the area over which duties are protective. In any case, 
the crucial consideration affecting Canada is the exemption from 
free internal trade of agricultural products (the most important 
to Canada being wheat), which are to remain subject to quanti- 
tative import restrictions, price controls, and other forms of 
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intervention. The unfavourable implications for Canadian agri- 
cultural exports may be mitigated by the fact that the special 
qualities of Canadian wheat make it a good mixer with Conti- 
nental grey wheat, while in the longer run the problem may be 
floated off on the rising tide of European real income. 

Be that as it may, the immediate problem is to obtain some 
loosening of European agricultural policy. To do so, it will be 
necessary to join forces with other suppliers of agricultural 
products, and specifically with the United States. The Common 
Market has indicated its willingness to negotiate a 20 per cent 
reduction in its tariffs, provided it obtains matching concessions, 
and the United States has declared its desire to negotiate such a 
reduction. But while the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Acts 
permit a reduction of American tariffs of this magnitude on 
paper, the reduction actually possible is considerably smaller. 
On the Canadian side, the scope for negotiation is limited by 
domestic pressure for more effective restrictions of manufac- 
tured imports from Europe. There is also a divergence between 
Canadian and American interests, since Canada is principally 
interested in widening the market for a few major agricultural 
products, while the United States with its broader export range 
would benefit from a small but general reduction in European 
tariffs. In addition, both Canada and the United States are on 
weak ground in raising the question of European agricultural 
policy, in view of the special protection they accord their own 
agriculture. Hence the prospects for significant concessions are 
not bright. 

Related to the problem of coming to terms with the Common 
Market is the problem of the European Free Trade Area and the 
relation of it, and particularly of the United Kingdom, to the 
Common Market. The EFTA as now constituted is clearly a 
half-way house to closer relations between the Seven and the Six, 
and the precise form of the ultimate relationship can obviously 
make a difference to Canada’s trade prospects in Europe. To 
be consistent with previous policy, Canada should endeavour to 
promote a reconciliation of Britain and the EFTA with the 
Common Market; in addition, British participation in the Com- 
mon Market would undoubtedly foster the kind of liberal trade 
policy that would benefit Canada. There would, however, be a 
cost to Canada involved, since one of the issues on which the 
French broke off negotiations between the Six and the Free 
Trade Area countries was Britain’s desire to retain her preferen- 
tial position in the markets of the Commonwealth; also, the re- 
conciliation might require some changes in British policy on 
agricultural imports unfavourable to Canada. 

The establishment of the European Economic Community has 
prompted suggestions for more far-reaching changes in Canada’s 
commercial alignment than the slightly closer relationship to 
the United States implied by the foregoing comments on the 
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stance appropriate to the approaching GATT negotiations. One 
suggestion, which involves too sharp a break with traditional 
lines of Canadian policy to be seriously considered, is to apply 
for membership in the Common Market. Another is to follow 
up Sir David Eccles’ suggestion of a short while ago for a free 
trade area between Britain and Canada. On the face of it, the 
drawback to this would be that Canada would gain far less in 
concessions in the British market than she would give to Britain 
in the Canadian market. A better bargain might be struck by 
demanding changes in British agricultural policy—the deficiency 
payments system—in return for industrial tariff concessions to 
Britain; but the arrangements necessary to steer the benefits 
towards Canadian farmers would be unlikely to be acceptable to 
the British. In any event, both this and other schemes to link 
Canada closer to the industrial countries which buy her agricul- 
tural products would involve tariff concessions in manufactured 
imports, and hence run counter to the demands for increased 
protection for Canadian secondary industry. 


Trade With Other Areas 


While the formation of the European Economic Community 
poses the most urgent problems of international economic policy 
for Canada, other problems are apparent in recent developments 
in the world economy which may in the longer run prove more 
serious. One of these is the emergence of Soviet Russia as an 
important supplier of various raw materials in world markets. 
Some observers have seen in this development the possible threat 
that Russia will dump commodities in these markets in an effort 
to disrupt the capitalist economic system and turn some of the 
underdeveloped countries dependent on these commodities to- 
wards communism. This threat seems rather remote, however: 
so far, the Russians in these contexts have been wearing the 
businessmen’s hat rather than the power politician’s; Russian 
real income is inadequate to support a dumping offensive on the 
scale that would be required; and rising Russian real income is 
likely in fact to generate an expanding Russian demand for 
Western goods. But the growth of Russian participation in the 
world market is nevertheless likely to create problems for 
Canada, since it implies increasing competition with Canadian 
mineral, forest, and agricultural products. In addition, the 
Russian preference for bilateral trading methods poses problems 
for Canada along with other Western countries—the recent 
Russo-Canadian trade agreement, by which the Russians buy 
from Canada about twice what Canada buys from them, is an 
exception—and these methods are extremely difficult to fit into 
the framework of GATT. 


The re-establishment of Japan as a large, and rapidly expand- 
ing, supplier of low-cost manufactures poses a problem of a 
different sort—competition with Canadian secondary industry in 
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the domestic market. The problem is especially acute because 
discrimination against Japan by other countries concentrates the 
force of Japanese competition on countries with more liberal 
policies. In principle, the low level of Japanese wages is a reflec- 
tion of Japan’s poverty rather than a method of unfair competi- 
tion, and Canada as a rich country should be able to raise her 
standard of living by adapting to the availability of Japanese 
goods. But the speed with which Japanese exports can move 
into a market poses special difficulties for domestic competitors, 
which may justify a temporary use of quotas. Japan is, how- 
ever, a special case of a problem which will become more general 
as the industrialization of other underdeveloped countries gets 
under way; and Canada may well find it in her interests in future 
to press other advanced countries both to liberalize their com- 
mercial relations with Japan and to agree upon principles for 
regulating trade with countries developing on the basis of 
exports of manufactures produced with cheap labour. 


The development of the underdeveloped countries implies a 
number of other prospective problems for Canada. First, the 
development of some of them, particularly in Africa, means the 
emergence of other competing sources of supply for some tradi- 
tional Canadian exports of primary products. Second, the grow- 
ing emphasis of Western opinion on the obligation of advanced 
countries to contribute capital and other assistance to the 
development of underdeveloped countries raises the question of 
how far Canada should participate; while participation in other 
countries’ economic development has commercial advantages, it 
is questionable how far it is wise for a country which is itself 
a large net capital importer to provide capital to others. Third, 
in both Asia and Latin America there are projects for customs 
unions as instruments for economic development; while at pres- 
ent these seem unlikely to amount to anything, their implemen- 
tation would imply a further regionalization of world trade and 
further challenges to Canada’s interest in multilateral non-dis- 
criminatory world trade. 

Finally, there is the perennial problem of the Commonwealth 
as a trading group with which Canada might form closer rela- 
tions as an alternative to closer relations with the United States. 
The cohesion of the Commonwealth has been weakening in 
recent years: the growth of British exports to the United States 
has made Britain less dependent on Commonwealth markets, and 
the much more rapid growth of the European than of the Com- 
monwealth market has made her more interested in obtaining 
closer trade relations with Europe than in strengthening Com- 
monwealth trading ties; at the same time, the more rapid growth 
of Europe than of Britain has made various parts of the Com- 
monwealth more interested in European markets. Since the 
Canadian economy has also been becoming less complementary 
with the Commonwealth than formerly, the notion of the Com- 
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monwealth as a preferential trading bloc is becoming less and 
less a practicable alternative. 


Relations With the United States 


The trend towards regionalization of world trade exemplified 
in the Common Market Treaty suggests the advisability, on 
grounds of economic defence and bargaining power in trade 
negotiations, of a Canadian move towards closer economic rela- 
tions with the United States. Quite apart from these considera- 
tions, several cogent arguments favour integration of the Cana- 
dian economy with that of the United States. The historical 
trend of Canadian and American economic development suggests 
that powerful economic forces have been working towards 
greater interdependence of the two economies, and the fact that 
increasing interdependence has proved beneficial in terms of 
fostering economic growth suggests that integration would be 
still more beneficial. Despite the present degree of interdepend- 
ence, the remaining trade barriers on each side powerfully affect 
the two countries’ economic structures, so that there are still 
tangible benefits to be obtained from their removal. Though 
each country has reached the stage of paying special attention 
to the impact of its economic policies on the other, each is still 
uncertain of the other’s consideration, and capable of unexpected 
actions injuring the other; in particular, each at the present 
time is tending to respond to domestic pressures for increased 
protection which would hurt the other’s trade. Lastly, the 
common defence interests of the two countries and their similar 
international interests and conception of their international res- 
ponsibilities could usefully be underpinned by closer collabora- 
tion in the commercial field. 

Against closer economic relations with the United States 
stand the political fear of domination of Canada by the United 
States, and the associated economic demand for more protection 
of Canadian secondary industry against foreign competition. 
The conflict of external and internal interests naturally suggests 
the idea of some sort of compromise move towards partial in- 
tegration. One such compromise is the proposal for a “selective” 
approach towards free trade with the United States which has 
recently been advocated by Professor John Deutsch. According 
to this scheme, Canada would offer free entry to certain selected 
American products in exchange for free entry of other selected 
Canadian products of the same industry to the American mar- 
ket: for example, Canada and the United States might each 
concentrate on the production of distinct types of motor cars for 
the whole North American market. The scheme has an attrac- 
tive similarity to what has already happened in the farm equip- 
ment industry, as well as to the approach represented by the 
European Coal and Steel Community, the predecessor of the 
Common Market. Nevertheless, in spite of its evident appeal 
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to the administrative mind, the mechanics of operating it would 
seem to pre-suppose a degree of intervention in the affairs of 
private industry inconsistent with the conception of free trade 
and unlikely to be acceptable on any scale to either country— 
quite apart from the broader question of whether the American 
Congress would be willing to accept such a limited move towards 
freer trade at the present time. Growing protectionist senti- 
ment in the United States makes the chances for success of any 
other compromise scheme for partial integration equally doubt- 
ful, even if one could be found which was acceptable to Canadian 
public opinion. On the economic side, compromise schemes aimed 
at achieving closer integration with the United States without 
damaging Canadian secondary industry must assume that Cana- 
dian industry could compete in the American market if allowed 
free access to that market, an assumption which rests heavily 
on the dubious proposition that the higher costs of Canadian 
industry are attributable to the limitation of production volume 
by the size of the market, which free access to the American 
market would overcome. 


The Principles of Canadian Trade Policy 


Permeating all the specific issues of policy arising from 
Canada’s current international trade problems is the general 
issue of free trade versus protection of secondary industries as 
the guiding principle of policy. This is an old issue in inter- 
national economic policy, and the arguments currently being 
advanced in favour of greater protection of Canadian secondary 
industry are thoroughly traditional—the fact that their illogi- 
calities and inconsistencies have been exposed so often does 
nothing to diminish the enthusiastic conviction with which they 
are repeated. Thus growing protectionism elsewhere is assumed 
to require increased protection in Canada, though the benefits 
of free trade to a country do not depend on other countries prac- 
tising it; protection is advocated as a means of remedying 
unemployment, though—especially in a country with a floating 
exchange rate—the level of unemployment is determined by 
the government’s fiscal and monetary policies rather than its 
commercial policy; and it is asserted that protection will not 
raise prices because a larger volume of domestic production will 
lead to a lowering of costs, though this begs the question why 
competition does not lead domestic producers to exploit the 
opportunity to lower costs in the absence of increased protection. 
Two of the current arguments for protection do, however, 
possess some cogency. The first, which to the embarrassment 
of Canadian nationalists is often advanced on behalf of Canadian 
subsidiaries of American firms, is that present Canadian tariff 
policy was devised when American competition was the main 
threat to be guarded against, and that the government has an 
obligation to adapt it to provide protection against the new and 
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unanticipated threat of European competition. This argument 
assumes that the government has undertaken a commitment to 
protect Canadian secondary industry against foreign competition 
to a degree which the tariff has ceased to provide under present 
circumstances, an assumption which may or may not be justified. 
The second is that Canadian national independence requires the 
existence of more Canadian industry than would be able to 
survive under free trade. Honestly formulated, this argument 
entails recognition that a political objective is being sought at an 
economic cost, a cost which essentially consists in taxing Cana- 
dian consumers in order to subsidize Canadian industrial pro- 
ducers. It raises two questions: what precise contribution a 
larger secondary industry makes to the maintenance of national 
independence, and how much it is worth the country’s while to 
pay for this contribution. Neither of these questions has been 
clearly formulated in the contemporary debate on the principles 
of Canadian trade policy. 


Concluding Observation 


What stands out most clearly from this survey of current 
Canadian foreign trade problems is the conflict in Canadian 
thinking between the economic considerations favouring closer 
economic integration with the United States and the political 
fear of American domination and loss of Canadian national iden- 
tity. In concluding, the writer would like to pose the question 
of whether this is a real antithesis; whether that is, the tariff is 
really a sine qua non of national distinction. His own opinion, 
based on his personal reading of economic experience and medi- 
tations on the nature of national identity, is that it is not. 


THE EMERGING NATIONS AND THE WEST 


John Meisel 
Queen’s University 


The title of this article was one of the themes of this year’s 
C.I.1.A. study conference. In the two days at their disposal the 
members of the round tables were able to touch only lightly 
on the main elements of the relationship between the emerging 
nations and the West: topics of immense importance like col- 
Onialism, racism, the Cold War, economic factors, population 
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pressure or political stability wafted into sight for brief mo- 
ments, only to burst—like some delicate bubble—into nothing, 
under the impact of a newly introduced glittering generality 
or in the wake of a related inescapable fact. 

No attempt can be made in these pages to deal with every 
phase of the theme suggested by the title, or to discuss even 
the main problems. Instead, one aspect alone will receive con- 
sideration. In what follows, a necessarily incomplete and partial 
treatment is therefore given to an infinitely sprawling and com- 
plex subject. The West, for example, is presented as if it were 
a homogeneous entity whose attitudes and actions are reducible 
to a number of coherent and consistent propositions; no distinc- 
tion is made between China and the other emerging nations; 
ideological and other affinities and divergencies affecting the 
relations between Moscow and Peking are ignored. Further- 
more, pressing and exceedingly stubborn practical problems 
confront the West and the emerging nations in their day to 
day contacts. That they are overlooked here in favour of a 
more long run view neither exorcises them nor reduces their 
importance. 

Even at the appalling risk of appearing to follow the current 
fashion for linguistic analysis, it is useful to start by examining 
the implications of the wording of the conference theme. On 
the one side there are the emerging nations, some of them 
presumably not yet constituting states; on the other, the term 
“West” suggests more than a state or even several states. The 
non-Western nations of the title are emerging, not from nothing, 
since many of them have long and rich histories, but in the 
sense of becoming more Western. To put a less ethnocentric 
construction on the matter, these nations are becoming indus- 
trialized and increasingly autonomous politically. The “West” 
represents not all the technologically developed areas, nor all 
the politically independent peoples. It denotes the white-skinned 
(or more correctly, the white-controlled) non-communist and 
reasonably highly industrialized countries, bound together by a 
series of military alliances or understandings. The communist 
world, which is, after all, an offshoot of the classical Western 
tradition (or its major heresy, as some would have it), is 
banished from the Western world, even though part of it is 
essentially European. 

In discussing the emerging nations and the West we are, 
therefore, concerned with more than mere states. The important 
distinctions are not narrowly political but racial, industrial and 
broadly ideological. The contrast must be stated in terms of 
civilizations, for only then is it possible to view the relationship 
in its proper perspective. That part of Western civilization 
which has failed to adopt a communist system of government 
is viewed in its relations to the changing civilizations of Asia 
and Africa Civilizations, in this sense, refer to societies sharing 
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certain fundamental beliefs and common historical experiences. 
Members of different civilizations are likely to diverge in many 
of their basic ideas, in their mode of life and in the way in 
which they look at the world. 

When Western man compares himself with members of 
African or Asian civilizations he usually assumes the superiority 
of his own tradition. This is not just a matter of crude racism 
or the sense of supremacy of an imperialist towards the colonial 
peoples. Even the most tolerant and liberal Westerners, when 
they take honest cognizance of their innermost thoughts, often 
discover an irremovable core of intellectual and moral pride. For 
it seems to have been an integral part of Western belief that 
Western values, Western religions, Western culture are in- 
trinsically superior to all others. Thus most enlightened men in 
the liberal democracies believe that, given the opportunity, the 
“uncivilized” Asians and Africans will in time learn to act and 
think in a manner conforming to Western notions of excellence 
and gentility. 

Underlying this belief is, of course, the inarticulate premise 
that Western society embodies in the highest degree the achieve- 
ment of the human spirit. Other societies cannot truly become 
civilized until they adopt not only Western beliefs, but also most 
of the outward trappings of Western ways: in economics, in 
politics and even in culture. In this view the Westerner is often 
supported by many an African or Asian leader who, being 
Western-trained, has in effect become largely a Western man. 
It is, however, uncertain how long this type of leader will remain 
acceptable to his own people. There is some indication that he 
may be playing a relatively short-lived role in the transition of 
African and Asian peoples from a state of political dependence 
to one of complete self-rule. Acting as a middleman between the 
West and his emerging nation, he temporarily renders an in- 
dispensable service to both. In the end he seems destined to be 
crushed by the clash of increasingly intractable interests: those 
of the West and of the more truly representative, and usually 
more extreme, leaders of his own people. For neither Western 
man, nor, often, the Afro-Asian Westernizer (to borrow a term 
from nineteenth century Russia) is likely to remember the 
central fact of our time — that the end of Western hegemony 
is at hand and that the West is being joined as a shaper of 
world history by civilizations whose origins and bearers are not 
European. The influence of the emerging nations will gradually 
come to equal that of the West and will ultimately exceed it. It 
is impossible to visualize the dominant civilizations of the future; 
their main characteristics will no doubt be the product of the 
intermingling of many civilizations and will certainly owe much 
to the West. 


The theme of the round table on the emerging nations and 
the West persisted in reminding at least one Western participant 
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of Memento Mori, the macabre novel by Muriel Spark in which 
a number of ageing persons receive anonymous telephone calls 
consisting of a single sentence: “Remember you must die.” 
Most of us manage to accept this grisly prospect without forever 
brooding about it; there is nothing we can do about the basic 
facts of the human condition. Civilizations, unlike humans, have, 
in the past, seemed less immediately bound by physical and 
physiological laws. Their future course is almost certainly more 
amenable to human manipulation than is the human frame 
itself. This being the case, it would be well for Western men 
to consider what is to become of him and of his civilization as 
it continues to decline in relative importance compared with that 
of the most assuredly emerging nations. 

One of the great obstacles to the understanding of the 
true position of the West is the widespread confusion between 
technical and non-technical achievement. It is usually recognized 
that Western control and influence over virtually the whole 
world resulted from technological and organizational superiority. 
But it is also held that because the West has done so well in 
the material sphere, it must also be superior in most others — 
that its ideas, its tastes, its philosophy and religion, its economic 
organization and its politics must be not only the envy of the 
world, but also intrinsically better than anything else. The 
universal admiration for, and envy of, its technology has misled 
the West into believing that it possesses, and is recognized as 
possessing, superiority in all things. In confronting other 
civilizations, the West has reacted in the only way it perhaps 
could react: by believing that its values are true in an absolute 
sense and that they must and would, in the end, be accepted 
by all peoples exposed to them. But are Western values really 
absolute? And what response do they evoke among the emerging 
nations? 

The single most important element in Western ideology, so 
far as the emerging nations are concerned, is the belief in the 
worth and capacity of the individual. It is in the name of this 
belief that the physical welfare of man is being unceasingly im- 
proved, that democratic institutions are considered superior to 
all others and that the Soviet approach to economic and political 
development is decried. At the base of every single public 
intellectual edifice in the West there nowadays lies the belief that 
in the final analysis each man must be the arbiter of what is to 
his own good. Man is essentially rational, his person is entitled 
to certain fundamental rights, he can best solve his social and 
political problems by means of free discussion. Freedom is 
necessary to the well-being of man, who will seek it whenever 
it is within reach. 

Present-day knowledge about the behaviour of individuals 
and groups casts considerable doubt on the validity of some of 
these notions. But to most Westerners it appears that the hold- 
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ing of these beliefs has enabled their civilization to become in- 
comparably rich and to establish political and social institutions 
which have gone a long way towards enabling the Westerner 
to honour what is his central act of faith: the inviolability of the 
human person. 

When contemplated by the intelligent and knowledgeable non- 
Westerner, Western values and acts of faith seem not only less 
valid but also considerably less useful. Indeed, to many Africans 
and Asians (and particularly perhaps to those with first-hand 
experience with Westerners) much of the ideology produced by 
European civilization appears to have been a convenient cant, 
invoked for purposes of making respectable the exploitation of 
non-European possessions and of non-European races. The 
absolute truth of its basic beliefs, and demands for their uni- 
versal acceptance, claimed by Western civilizations are, thus, 
rejected by many individuals in the emerging nations. 

Doubts about the validity of Western values are reinforced 
by the blatant manner in which they are disregarded even in 
the West. Phenomena like racial discrimination, political cor- 
ruption, economic exploitation or the self-destroying uses to 
which the West puts so many of the fruits of its high standard 
of living all raise the questions of who in the West really acts 
in accordance with what are alleged to be Western values, and 
who really believes in them. The applicability of Western 
ideology appears to be highly selective, turning Western values 
into expedient devices for the benefit of those who happen to 
enjoy social, political or economic power. 

The appearance of opportunism, associated with Western 
values, is greatly increased by the continuation of the Cold War. 
In their attempts to prevent the spread of communism, Western 
states have supported persons and régimes and practices clearly 
incompatible with what the West claimed to defend. In so 
doing, the West often opposed individuals and movements that 
in many important respects pursued the ends the West claimed 
to stand for. Often, unsavoury characters could utilize the right 
kind of contacts in Western capitals for the purpose of strength- 
ening their own position while at the same time retarding the 
development of their own people. 

More than anything else, however, Western civilization has 
been discredited by its creation of, and approach to, atomic and 
thermonuclear weapons. It is not only the oft-repeated charge 
that the first atomic bombs would never have been dropped on 
European populations that has affected the views of the emerg- 
ing nations. What seems even more important now is the ap- 
parent readiness of the West to destroy itself, and possibly all 
of mankind, in defence of what many Africans and Asians 
consider to be doubtfully valid and only hypocritically held 
principles. Rather than permit the spread of communism, the 
West would risk thermonuclear war. Its experiments with the 
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new weapons have produced known Asian victims; and inability 
of Western scientists to agree on the effects of fallout makes 
it difficult to discount completely the possibility that genetic 
— may already have been caused in many parts of the 
world. 

Western civilization has demonstrated in the past that its 
respect for the individual personality has failed to prevent 
fantastically brutal and destructive wars. Now, there is a dis- 
tinct possibility that before Western civilization can be eclipsed 
on the stage of history by those of the emerging nations, the 
West will not only have destroyed itself and the communist 
world but all life on this planet. The horrible nature of this 
prospect makes it none the less real. Nor is it made more 
palatable to the Africans and Asians by the possibility that a 
struggle over distant Berlin or discredited Formosa may unleash 
the awesome weapons. 

It is likely that the role played by the communist states in 
the atomic struggle is relatively unimportant in the minds of 
the Africans and Asians. In this connection the Russians may 
well be lumped with the rest of the West by the emerging 
nations, with a devout wish that a well-contained plague descend 
on both their houses. When a distinction is made between the 
communist and non-communist atomic powers, the Soviets gen- 
erally appear less dangerous than the West: whatever their 
real intentions, they have succeeded in making disarmament 
and the outlawing of atomic weapons their diplomatic trade- 
mark, whereas the West is identified with a policy based on a 
nuclear deterrent and on massive retaliation. Even those Afri- 
cans and Asians who sympathize with the West in its defence 
against communism are likely to wonder why it would risk 
annihilation in preference to a modus vivendi with communism. 
This reaction to the Western predicament requires further con- 
sideration. 

Let us assume, perhaps too pessimistically, that the only 
alternative to Western nuclear disarmament is life under com- 
munist régimes dominated by the senior communist powers. 
Given the opportunity of making an immediate and effective 
choice between thermonuclear war and existence under com- 
munist rule, how many individuals would opt for war? Since 
all-out war would destroy Western civilization and possibly all 
life, most ordinary citizens would probably choose survival. For 
on the one hand there is unimaginable horror and then destruc- 
tion, on the other the possibility that life would continue and 
hold some promise for the generations to come. It is, alas, quite 
impossible that such a simple choice should ever be made by 
anyone, let alone by the millions of so-called ordinary citizens 
whose life is largely free of the need to make important decisions 


affecting public policy. 
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It is precisely the few people who have most to lose as a 
consequence of the establishment of a communist society who 
formulate public policies affecting our stand on nuclear weapons. 
The lives of politicians, senior civil servants, trade union leaders, 
high-ranking service personnel, intellectuals, large-scale indus- 
trialists and merchants, and of the masters and slaves of the 
mass media of communication would become drastically altered 
if a social and political revolution were to take place. Such 
people, and those similarly engaged, might find that life was 
not really worth living once the old order crumbled. They are 
not, of course, actually faced with the necessity of havir , to 
choose between nuclear war and life under communism. But 
their vehement rejection of the communist philosophy, coupled 
with the anticipated horror of existing in a communist society, 
conditions their general outlook. They are satisfied with a 
“business as usual” approach to national and international prob- 
lems at a time when it is no longer adequate. Their isolated 
decisions in many fields, but notably in those of defence and 
diplomacy, do not appear to move the world closer to the brink. 
But taken together they tend to make it increasingly difficult 
to avoid the moment when recourse to nuclear weapons may 
seem the only alternative open to the West. 

This situation presents an odd paradox: the uninformed, the 
inexperienced, the unsophisticated might, if given the chance, 
make wiser decisions in the matter of sheer survival than the 
expert and experienced members of the customary Western 
élites. And yet, only the members of these élites are in a posi- 
tion to take part in the most supremely critical task now con- 
fronting the West: they, unlike their less expert fellows are 
capable, if they so desire, of lifting the blinkers which usually 
interfere with the vision of man and of seeing themselves from 
afar. They can, in short, assess the present position of the 
West in relation to other civilizations and play some part in 
influencing its future development. 

It is abundantly clear, as has already been stated, that the 
ascendancy of the West is coming to an end. European civiliza- 
tion has made enormous contributions to the welfare of mankind, 
contributions whose fruits are anxiously sought by the emerging 
nations. The new factor is the likelihood of the rising civiliza- 
tions becoming increasingly selective in adopting and adapting 
the techniques and attitudes of the West. And the West itself 
is likely to be influenced, in an ever growing measure, by the 
attitudes and policies of the rising nations. Much of the future 
may thus no longer be amenable to Western control. Soviet 
influence is already immense. But quite apart from it, the 
rulers of some of the newer states, and in the immediate future 
particularly those of communist China, may determine what 
happens not only in their own country and continents, but also 
what is to become of the West. And yet, as the West’s power 
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declines in relation to that of other civilizations, it can, and 
will, still do much to shape the latter’s development. In the 
fields of science, technology, economics, the arts and even in 
social and political thought, the West may yet have a hand, for 
a long time to come, in shaping ideas and events in distant parts 
of the world. 

The degree to which the newer states will wish to dominate 
and transform Europe and America (the emerging “Ancient 
World’’) will depend in part on the way in which the day-to-day 
relations develop between the emerging nations and the West. 
The complex and difficult problems arising from these relation- 
ships are the subject of continuous discussion. Decisions likely 
to affect, in the long run, the nature of the interdependence 
and interaction between the emerging civilizations and the West 
are daily being made in the context of the Cold War. The West 
will ultimately be able to preserve more of its values and cher- 
ished traditions than would otherwise be the case, if the short 
run decisions of today are made with the prospective long run 
historical changes in mind. 

The quintessence of the Western tradition will stand a better 
chance of being preserved, at least among its direct descendants, 
if the West’s present leaders think realistically about the world 
situation actually confronting them. This realism demands that 
Western values no longer be regarded as if they were absolutely 
valid in all contexts and in all civilizations; that it be recognized 
that the future acceptance or even toleration of Western values 
by the emerging nations will depend on the degree to which the 
West is true to its declared values; and that the West remember 
that by far the most important fact affecting the attitude of the 
emerging nations is the West’s approach to the easing of inter- 
national tension and specifically to the elimination of the threat 
of thermonuclear war. So far, the West has found it difficult to 
act realistically when dealing with the most critical problems 
confronting its civilization. It appears that the anonymous 
warning in Memento Mori applies not only to individuals but 
also to civilizations. 
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PEACEMAKER OR POWDER-MONKEY: Canada’s Role in a Revolutionary 
World. By James M. Minifie. 1960. (Toronto: McClelland & Stewart. 
174pp. $3.50.) 


Don Minifie has produced in this short book a brilliant tract for the 
times. How delightful to read a journalist of Canadian origin who has 
broken away from the deadpan style of writing that is nowadays con- 
sidered the ultimate in excellence among Canadian political reporters! 
Surely the monstrous immorality of the policies of mass extermination 
by nuclear warfare which our western political and military leaders 
have been coolly pursuing for the past few years should have aroused 
more journalists, as well as university professors and undergraduates, 
to make value judgments about the quality of our civilization. 

All the same, I cannot agree with the Minifie conclusions. He pro- 
poses that Canada should abandon her close alliance with the United 
States, which dates from the Ogdensburg agreement of 1940, that she 
should retire from NATO and adopt a policy of neutralism. This, he 
claims, is not to bé a move towards a negative isolationism or pacifism; 
but it is to be the beginning of an active positive leadership among the 
middle powers, aimed at delivering the world from the suicidal struggle 
in which the two super-powers, the United States and the U.S.S.R., have 
involved us all. He is much more definite about our parting company 
with the United States than he is about what we should do afterwards. 
In fact, if I wished to be unkind, I should say that, when he attributes 
to Canadian statesmen a potentiality for “selfless leadership” toward 
world peace, he reminds me of George McCullagh’s Leadership League 
of some twenty years ago. You don’t become a leader simply by pro- 
claiming the need for leadership and offering yourself for the role. 
We have a Leadership League in office in Ottawa at this moment. 

The fact is that there is a life-and-death struggle going on in our 
generation over the issue of whether freedom is to survive in the 
world or not. If leadership in our country on the side of freedom is 
to be effective, it must make clear to our people what sacrifices by us 
are called for rather than dwelling upon the imaginary joys that would 
be ours if we could only get clear of American pressures. 

Mr. Minifie’s real indictment, as is shown by nearly all the parti- 
cular incidents which he adduces, is not against the United States but 
against the Eisenhower administration. He is too hopeless about the 
prospects of a change in Washington in 1961. He is so alienated from 
the Washington politics in which he is immersed that he idealizes us 
Canadians too trustfully. He discerns in us “a thoughtful idealism, 
which millions of Americans themselves cherish, capable of renewing 
[if only we stay neutral] the youth of American thought”. This is the 
sort of fantasy which journalists should leave to professors. 
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He also writes throughout as if the struggle between the free in- 
stitutions of the West and the totalitarianism of the East were simply a 
power struggle between the United States and the U.S.S.R. in which 
the rest of us are not vitally interested. His neutralism, though he 
may not be conscious of this, really rests on the assumption that the 
United States will in the end survive as a great power, just as the 
neutralism of many Canadians in the 1930’s (including myself) assumed 
the survival of Britain and France without our help. But it is obvious 
now that we could not afford to see Britain and France go under, and 
that we had to come to their help, whatever we might think of their 
particular policies before 1939. So, today, we cannot afford to see the 
United States go under, whatever we may think of the madness of 
Dulles and the Pentagon militarists. We are tied to the United States 
in a desperate struggle for the survival of the free world. No doubt 
we should somehow wriggle out of the present NORAD situation, in 
which we have let ourselves become too dependent on some trigger- 
happy American air-force general in Colorado Springs. But we cannot 
wriggle out of the international power politics of the twentieth century. 

Nor are the examples of the neutralism of Sweden and Switzerland 
very helpful. They managed to stay neutral in two world wars because 
they were not on the direct invasion route from Germany to some 
country which the Germans wished to overrun. And, while we should 
pay tribute to the cool realism with which they looked after their own 
particular interests, what positive creative ideas in the working of the 
international community have been contributed by Sweden or Switzer- 
land as neutrals since 1914? Neutrals don’t get invited to the vital 
conferences on which world peace depends, especially to the unreported 
informal conferences at which the real decisions are made, because 
they are staying out of the commitments of world politics. 

Mr. Minifie’s reaction against what he has been observing and re- 
porting in Washington is too extreme. He shows how extreme it is by 
the title which he chooses for his first chapter: “Walking with the 
Devil”. Can we really take as the basis of our Canadian foreign policy 
the proposition that the United States is the Devil in the present 
dangerous world? 


Ottawa FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


THE Victory CAMPAIGN. Official History of the Canadian Army in the 
Second World War. Volume III. The Operations in North West 
Europe, 1944-1945. By Colonel C. P. Stacey. 1960. (Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer, xiii, 7T70pp. $4.00.) 


This, in my opinion, is one of the really important books about the 
Second World War. 

It is a remarkable achievement. Not only has Colonel Stacey 
conscientiously sifted the pertinent evidence, which is mountainous, but 
accomplished with success the formidable task of presentation that 
he gave himself. In The Canadian Army 1939-1945 he covered his 
whole subject in a highly readable book. In this one he describes the 
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field operations of the First Canadian Army and the units under its 
command as they fought their way in 333 days from the Normandy 
beaches to the Baltic. Keeping the general reader in mind, he has 
written in clear, non-technical English and provided, in broad, firm out- 
lines, the perspective of strategy that such a reader needs to appreciate 
the historical significance of events and decisions on the battlefield. In 
this, as in the two preceding volumes, Colonel Stacey has undertaken, 
besides, both to provide for the military reader the information that he 
needs for his professional studies and also to create a lasting monu- 
ment to the men and formations that contributed to the success of the 
Canadian Army. Few of its members will fail to find here some record 
of the assignment and deeds of their units. This commemorative pur- 
pose has required a highly detailed narrative. Most of the details the 
reader interested in the story as a whole will no more remember than 
he recognizes or remembers the names inscribed on a great war 
memorial. But Colonel Stacey presents them with such art and warmth 
of interest that they become, like those serried and eloquent lists cut 
in stone, an impressive contribution to the total architectural effect. 

The broad scope Colonel Stacey has given his book requires him to 
deal with strategic issues that are still in controversy. The additional 
information that he brings to bear, the author’s professional qualities 
as a historian who is both scholar and soldier, and his sturdy and ever- 
watchful Canadian patriotism give his review of these issues importance 
and interest for all thoughtful readers. 

Most of the issues in controversy came to a focus in the clashes 
between Field Marshal Montgomery and the Supreme Commander. 
Canadians have their own reasons for not loving ‘Monty’. These 
Colonel Stacey candidly states. But his account of Montgomery’s 
conduct of command in North-West Europe is consistently balanced and 
judicious. He settles in Montgomery’s favour the controvery regarding 
his strategy from D-Day to the breakout on 25 July, firmly assigning 
to him credit for the strategy that brought the Allies their great victory 
west of the Seine, though rejecting Mongomery’s own claim that every- 
thing worked out “exactly as planned”. Regarding Montgomery’s sub- 
sequent controversies with Eisenhower over the single-thrust versus 
broad-front issue he wisely, in my opinion, states no conclusion. But 
he omits no reliable evidence that the reader needs to form his own 
judgment. Here his invaluable contribution is to weigh and present 
the evidence objectively, firmly, and with historical temperance. 

In short, this book is a demonstration that official and patriotic 
history can be military history of the highest order of excellence. 


Baltimore, Maryland KENT ROBERTS GREENFIELD 
DeMocrACY AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT IN INpDIA. Edited by Edgar 


McInnis. 1960. Contemporary Affairs No. 28. (Toronto: Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. vii, 127pp. $1.50.) 


In recent years Canadians have become aware of India’s importancce 
on the world stage. The Commonwealth link, the Colombo Plan, 
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neutralism, and Nehru’s leadership have created vivid images of this 
far-off land and its people as they adjust to the modern world. But 
images without knowledge may be misleading. Hence we are indebted 
to the C.I.I.A. for easing the path to understanding of India in transi- 
tion by bringing together excerpts from papers and comments at a 
seminar on India held in Vancouver last summer. 

Two Indian officials and three perceptive Canadians joined forces 
in an effort to educate their audience on diverse aspects of Indian 
life. On the whole they succeeded, and the layman can learn much 
from their observations. Professor Soward, recently returned from a 
lengthy sojourn, provided striking impressions of India in 1950 and 1959: 
the change from pessimism to hope and expectation; the evidence of 
economic progress; the disturbing dependence on Nehru; the continued 
tension over language and linguistic states; the dilemma of the Con- 
gress as it moved from agitation to administration; the deepening 
educational crisis at the university level; the problem of leadership in 
rural areas; the more favourable attitude to Americans, and the grow- 
ing concern about China’s intentions. 

Mr. Coldwell, fresh from his United Nations assignment of evaluat- 
ing the Community Development Project, described with obvious feeling 
the enormity of the problems of poverty and development. His listeners 
must have been appalled to learn that with almost three-fourths of the 
population engaged in agriculture, India still imports a few million tons 
of food annually. This is the basic problem, he urges. He holds the 
British Commonwealth responsible for India’s arrested economic growth 
(why not Britain alone?) and pleads for greater aid from the West. 

Mr. Govindan Nair supplements this with an elementary survey of 
economic development, the problems, the methods of planning, the 
record thus far and the prospects. Regrettably the picture is marred 
by an excessive plea for aid to enable India to become a self-generating 
economic unit in the near future. Mr. Nair was too obviously trying 
to persuade his audience that “socialist pattern” is merely the Indian 
version of free enterprise! 

Mr. Alan McGill of the External Affairs Department addressed him- 
self to the question of India’s place in the world. He traversed the 
well-trod ground of India’s contributions to philosophy and religion 
and, in modern times, to the awakening of Asia and Africa. 

The major contribution of Mr. Venkatachar, India’s High Commis- 
sioner to Canada and a senior civil servant for many years, was to show 
the link between India present and past, to see the transition period in 
perspective. He reminds us that the Hindu way of life is still dominant, 
that the traditional spirit pervades the material changes, and that 
there is an ambivalent attitude to the West—using its tools and ideas 
and institutions, and its nationalism, but within India’s own cultural 
milieu. The basic changes thus far, he notes, are the awakening of 
women, the slow erosion of the caste system and the gradual trans- 
formation of village life. It is there that the battle for the mind of 
India is being fought. 


McGill University MICHAEL BRECHER 
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DILEMMAS OF Pouitics. By Hans J. Morgenthau. 1958. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; Toronto: University of Toronto Press. iv, 
390pp. $7.50.) 


Professor Morgenthau’s writings have been among the most remark- 
able of that great generation of German scholars who emigrated to 
North America in the 1930’s and who have done so much, in vivid con- 
trast to the parochialism of present-day English universities, to keep 
American perspectives broad and deep. His work has been marked by 
a magisterial tone and a unique blending of historical knowledge with 
contemporary commitment. He has now gathered together the more 
theoretical of his occasional essays in one volume. 


Let it be said, straight out, that the result is somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory. For the essays “have been brought up to date and partly re- 
written” and additions have been made “for the purpose of emphasizing 
the common concern of all these essays ...” So one does not have 
the original essays reprinted, nor yet even references to where they 
first appeared; this is a pity, for as many of them were stern and 
withering polemics on particular occasions, it might have been better 
to have preserved the sense of occasion. And yet the additions do not 
make the separate essays into a coherent work on the theory and prac- 
tice of modern politics—a work which Morgenthau obviously has it 
in his bones, heart and soul sometime to give us. Indeed, the additions 
only emphas 7e repetitions already inevitable in any such collection of 
essays. Indeed, the appearance is at times created, not at all fair to 
himself, that he argues on the Bellman’s illustrious principle: “What I 
tell you three times is true.” A powerful but congested and repetitive 
style can also lead to some passages of knock-down argument in which, 
as in a review of Laski’s Liberty in the Modern States, the knock- 
down is clearer than the actual argument set down. He does occasion- 
ally forget to argue and just tells us. 

But all this sheer carping is because Professor Morganthau can 
only be judged by the very highest standards, standards too cruel if 
applied to most contemporary writing. For the high and common 
theme of his essays is no less than a justification of politics and of 
knowledge about politics against the many forms of escapism from 
politics that are so fashionable—whether types of idealism or types 
of scientism. Politics, to Morgenthau, is no more the attempt to legis- 
late clear moral principles than it is to organize society “scientifically”. 
Much of the book simply argues the autonomy of political action. This, 
like his concept of the “national interest”, will continue to shock those 
simple souls, those dull but earnest minds, who think that their own 
idea of right action is the only idea of right action—those who forget 
that politics is itself the social function which conciliates, as Aristotle 
argued, the many different ideals, interests and “sciences” which must 
exist in any free (or political) society. He argues brilliantly for the 
“restoration of the intellectual and moral commitment to the truth 
about matters political for its own sake”. Not for him the current and 
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dangerous nonsense about the “responsibility” of the political scientist 
to be directly useful to the society in which he lives. If utility enters 
into it, his utility is of a long-run—and indirect—kind: “a society which 
has closed its eyes to the truth about itself has cut its tie with what 
connects it with the mainspring of civilization.” He teaches and 
exemplifies that the student of politics, whether domestic or inter- 
national, must draw philosophy from the actual dilemmas of his time; 
but relevance is not subservience, even subservience to the all-things- 
bright-and-beautiful of American liberal-democracy. He will annoy 
equally those who confuse objectivity with neutrality and those who 
confuse philosophy with proselytism. 

The group of essays on “Dilemmas of Understanding International 
Politics” will be familiar to many already. What does emerge from 
this volume is, rather, the width of his interests. Perhaps it should 
just be said that, re-read in tranquility, his “idea of the national interest” 
seems far more open to the charge of being a platitude (among the 
wise) than of being, as many silly academics treated it, something 
wicked. It becomes another way of stating his central preoccupation 
with politics as a civilizing force in its own right. It states the ulti- 
mate ideal, in a manner close to Burke, that politics is, indeed, a purely 
practical, empirical, utilitarian activity so long as it remains politics— 
so long as diversity is present, conciliation possible and coercion not 
resorted to as an alternative to politica] action. The “national interest” 
simply states the unit of calculation with which we are in fact con- 
cerned. If it is near to a platitude, then perhaps the great task of both 
international and national political studies is to make platitudes preg- 
nant. Any student who believes in the “inevitability of world govern- 
ment” or that “politics can be reduced to a science” should be given 
this book by some enlightened foundation; and if he does not then 
change his mind, in face of such a demonstration of what politics is 
actually about, he should be persuaded at least to transfer—if there are 
intellectual standards at all. 


London School of Economics BERNARD CRICK 


TOYNBEE’S APPROACH TO WoRLD Po.itTics. Tulane Studies in Political 
Science, Vol. V. By Henry L. Mason. 1958. (Martinus Nijhoff: 
The Hague. vii, 153pp. $7.60.) 


Mr. Mason’s little book is really a descriptive study of Arnold Toyn- 
bee and his critics, and on that account it is a worthwhile synthesis of 
all the nice and the vastly unpleasant things that have been said about 
A Study of History. Fundamentally defensive in his approach, Mr. 
Mason is compelled to admit the obscurities and weaknesses of his 
author. Indeed, after a good many years of full-scale assault from a 
legion of historian-critics, led into the fray by the war-whoops of Pieter 
Geyl and H. R. Trevor-Roper, Professor Toynbee’s Heavenly City is 
demonstrably the worse for wear. There was, of course, a quite patho- 
logical fury in the animus of many of these critics, producing in public 
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an amusing and all too naked demonstration of the regular throat- 
cutting and knifing techniques normally reserved for intra- and inter- 
departmental feuds. The affaire Toynbee offers a quaint subject for 
contemplation on the part of those who imagine the world ought to be 
run by the educated sages of Academe. 

This of course is not meant to suggest that the object of their wrath 
had offered no provocation. Ten volumes of extraordinarily miscella- 
neous information about the life and hard times of mankind, wrapped 
up very often in bewildering images and increasingly incomprehensible 
sentences, and crowned by such an autobiographical strip-tease as no 
other historical work can offer, was enough to try an historical saint. 
It was no wonder that a lot of readers let their pens run amuck. 
Wisely, Mr. Mason does not try to stem the angry tide: he simply des- 
cribes it, points out that more favourable things have also been said 
of the Study, and asserts his faith that if Toynbee’s thoughts on the 
present juncture in international politics are “routine” and could have 
occurred “without the specific methodological superstructure”, still his 
presentation “should have a lasting influence on generations of West- 
erners and non-Westerners, an influence which the present writer un- 
hesitatingly would consider beneficial for the West and the entire 
world”. More specifically, he suggests that the achievement of Toyn- 
bee is to have developed the element of religion in international politics, 
the connection between spiritua] chaos and chaos among the nations. 
This, I fear, is not an overwhelming conclusion. And it is for this 
reason that Mr. Mason’s clear and interesting analysis is of significance 
in a more general way, as an introduction to the literature on Arnold 
Toynbee. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


WALTER LIPPMANN AND HIS TIMES. Edited by Marquis Childs and James 
Reston. 1959. (New York; Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co. x, 
246pp. $4.50.) 


Earlier this year Walter Lippmann celebrated his 70th birthday. He 
had spent nearly half a century in journalism, and his friends decided 
some celebration was in order. This took various forms, but we fancy 
the publication of this book pleased him most. It contains a group of 
essays, written mostly by his peers in the newspaper world, some of 
them men as distinguished as Lippmann himself. Three non-newspaper 
names, George Kennan, Arthur Schlesinger and Reinhold Niebuhr, go to 
show how wide is the respect in which his name is held. There are 
names also from across the Atlantic, Raymond Aron and Iverach Mc- 
Donald. The essays are not casually written nor is the element of 
criticism wanting. This is what will please Lippmann most. 

They are written by men who share, to some extent, Lippmann’s 
own qualities. They have, most of them, a sense of style; they are 
well informed; they are written from a point of view rationally argued 
out; they represent the expression of a principle. The newspaper 
columnist works under certain compulsions. Readability and reader- 
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ship, together with a certain sense of urgency, are important elements 
in what he does. But the good ones—and Lippmann is the supreme 
exemplar—are not prepared to sacrifice balance to average newspaper 
canons. They are not prepared to believe each day that the world is 
about to come to an end. They are prepared and equipped to write 
always with regard to certain basic concepts. Sometimes their inter- 
pretation goes astray. Sometimes they are knocked off base. But their 
sense of discipline, their perception of flow and continuity in events, 
are safeguards they seldom forget. 

Lippmann has often been wrong. His judgment has been, on occa- 
sion, faulty. Careful reading of his books and his articles reveal that 
his mind has not stood still and that it is adjusting itself to what new 
experiences bring forth. The same holds true of this volume’s essayists, 
and it is heartening to know that so many of them are Americans, 
writing successfully for the American daily press, and their sanity is 
sought after and widely published from coast to coast. 


Montreal G. V. FrerGuson 


MAN, THE STATE, AND War. By Kenneth N. Waltz. 1959. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
viii, 263pp. $6.00.) 


Professor Waltz has attempted to provide a theoretical framework 
for analysing the causes of war. His analysis is grouped around three 
“images”, three basic intellectual approaches to the causes of war. The 
first attributes war primarily to imperfections in man himself, and is 
exemplified in a line of pessimists on human nature from St. Augustine 
to Niebuhr. The second image holds that wars spring from defects 
in the internal structure of states, and the analysis shifts from psycho- 
logy and the behavioural sciences to traditional political thought. The 
primary question here is one that has long dominated both liberal and 
socialist thought: whether one form of government is inherently more 
peaceful or more bellicose than others. The third and perhaps 
most obvious image is that which explains war first of all in terms of 
the anarchic relationship of sovereign states one to another. For each 
of these three approaches there is both a theoretical elaboration and a 
study of its implications. 

The major conclusion reached is that remedies for war based on the 
first or second images—or on a combination of both—must inevitably 
fall short in the present-day world, because they fail to take account 
of the complexities of power politics among nations. There can exist 
circumstances in which the most peaceful national policy promotes in- 
ternational conflict, while a show of power may preserve the peace. 
One must bring in the third image. In the absence of any effective 
international authority, the conclusion is purest reason of state: ‘Each 
state pursues its own interests, however defined, in ways it judges 
best.... A foreign policy based on this [third] image of international 
relations is neither moral nor immoral, but embodies merely a reasoned 
response to the world about us” (p. 238). 
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It should perhaps be noted that in the whole of this analysis Pro- 
fessor Waltz seems to assume a certain uniformity in the process of 
causation underlying all wars. Although he admits wide variations in 
immediate causes, he does not seriously inquire whether a comparable 
complexity may exist with respect to basic or underlying causes. Many 
thinkers today might incline to the view that any two historical situa- 
tons are so different, and uniformities in human behaviour are so few, 
as to render all theoretical generalizations of this kind virtually useless. 

Even if we believe in considerable uniformities in human behaviour, 
however, it is possible that in this particular area of war and inter- 
national conflict we should proceed with caution. The religious wars 
of the sixteenth century bear scant resemblance to the dynastic strug- 
gles of the eighteenth century, and both differ from the ideological 
conflicts of our own generation. Is the process of causation the same? 
Are we even discussing the same concept? Further, there may yet prove 
to be a dividing line of some significance between atomic and pre-atomic 
warfare, stemming from purely technological considerations. Even if the 
process of causation remains unaffected by the events of 1945, the same 
national interest that once fostered military preparedness and war 
might at some stage find thermonuclear warfare worse than useless as 
an instrument of national policy. 

The logical framework provided by Professor Waltz can probably be 
adapted without much difficulty to comprehend these objections, but it 
does not contribute very much positively to their solution. The real and 
vital issues in the control of warfare in our time may lie in areas not 
directly touched by his analysis. 


Carleton University K. D. McRag 


POLITICAL REALISM AND THE CRISIS OF WorLpD Po.irics. An American 
approach to foreign policy. By Kenneth W. Thompson. 1960. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press; Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. ix, 26lpp. $5.75.) 


In this volume of essays Kenneth Thompson, a serious young Ameri- 
can politica] scientist and former student of Hans J. Morgenthau, 
examines the state of the American mind in the realm of foreign 
affairs. He uncovers what one might expect—-a vast and disturbing 
dichotomy between an impressive body of analytical thought, largely 
the creation of the postwar world, and the fundamental policies which 
American leadership has pursued since the days of Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. Thompson finds the political realism which he seeks in the cur- 
rent study of international politics. He attributes this new approach 
to American foreign relations to such British and American professors 
as Reinhold Niebuhr, E. H. Carr, Nicholas J. Spykman, Hans J. Mor- 
genthau, and Herbert Butterfield; to such columnists as Walter Lipp- 
mann, James Reston, and Eric Sevareid; and to such policy-planners 
as George F. Kennan, Paul H. Nitze, Louis J. Halle, C. B. Marshall, and 
Dorothy Fosdick. In his able critique of their writings, the author 
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makes clear the common assumptions of the group. Whatever their 
differences, they agree that there can be no absolutes in international 
affairs, that the struggle for power in world affairs is continuous, that 
progress in human society is limited, that a sense of history is essential 
for any understanding of contemporary trends, and that foreign policies 
at best can achieve no more than partial results in an imperfect world. 

Against such standards the author analyzes the concepts which have 
guided American policy since World War I. These concepts, he finds, 
have been the product of both American liberalism and American con- 
servatism. Neither source, he concludes, can serve as an adequate 
determinant in foreign affairs. Liberalism has been too steeped in the 
principles of the French Enlightenment and has accepted too fully a 
faith in man’s essential goodness and his capacity to subdue nature. 
It assumes that civilization is both rational and moral; all conflict, 
therefore, can be resolved merely through understanding. But the 
author finds no greater hope in American conservatism, for it has more 
in common with nineteenth century liberalism than with the historic 
conservatism that lies at the heart of political realism. It is almost 
synonymous with faith in the business community. As such it leads its 
followers into the habit of judging policies and commitments abroad in 
terms of their impact on taxes and government at home. Both Ameri- 
can traditions expect too much for too little; both have demonstrated 
their failure repeatedly in the American experience. 

There are other portions of this volume that merit attention, such 
as the sections that deal with the limits of principle, with isolationism, 
and with collective security. The impression is clear that the con- 
tinued divergence between the utopianism of the public and the realism 
of the intellectuals is disastrous. But the author, like others who have 
contemplated the problem, can find no solution other than to express 
again, with both vigour and clarity, his conviction that in political 
realism alone rests a reasonable hope for preserving the best of all 
possible worlds. 


University of Illinois NORMAN A. GRAEBNER 


QUAKER WAYS IN FOREIGN Po.Licy. By Robert O. Byrd. 1960. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 230pp. $5.00.) 


The activities of Quakers in promoting friendly international rela- 
tions, in providing relief to peoples in distress, and in objecting to 
intolerances in government make any study of the theological prin- 
ciples that give rise to such work of perduring interest. The title of 
this book is a bit misleading since one naturally expects a more detailed 
account of these manifold Quaker activities of recent years. Actually 
the author does not even enumerate them. Perhaps this is the correct 
approach to Quaker activities because of the general formlessness of 
the works of the Society of Friends. The author spends the greater 
part of the book showing the nature of Quaker spiritual activity, de 
laying to the second part of the book the chronological survey of these 
activities and the gradual entrance of the Friends into the field of 
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foreign policy. As in the story of all quietist approaches to the spiritual 
life, there is little to which the non-Quaker can object. The power of 
the Quaker movements arises from the fidelity of the individual 
Quakers to their internal inspiration. If one can assume that this 
inspiration is always good, then the product of the common activity 
of several should be even more beneficial and the peace of the individual 
consciences should promote the peace of local society, then the national, 
and then the international order. It is in this sense that Byrd defines 
foreign policy for Quakers as “but one aspect of the fuller realization 
of the moral order” (p. 45). There seems to be much room for Quaker 
ways in foreign policy in the modern world, especially since modern 
weapons have made warfare almost irrational. But the grosser char- 
acter of modern weapons has not changed the character of the human 
problem. In the first place the Quaker way seems to imply that if the 
individual corresponds with his inner participation in divinity his 
activities will be good. But there is not nor has there been any proof 
that this practice will prevent the evils that continually mar community 
life and the national welfare. Further, sometimes this internal co-op- 
eration with divinity seems to gather definite external qualities. Byrd 
says these latter are intended merely to protect the individual (p. 34), 
but the examples he offers are bound to affect those who do not agree 
with the Quaker way. Among the aims of Quakerism are “government 
institutions that are close to the people through decentralization and 
popular election; limiting the size and the power of the military estab- 
lishment; limiting the functions of government to those things which 
people cannot do effectively as individuals or in private assocations; 
. and care for the quality of life there is in men who exercise the 
powers of government.” In this volume there is no confrontation of 
the problem of how to deal with the vast majority who do not share 
these views, nor really how these Quaker views are arrived at or 
proved to be orthodox in society. The Quaker has qualities which every 
man must admire, and seeks an ideal of peace that is admirable by all. 
No one can deny the efficacy of spiritual power either in the local 
community or in international affairs. Neither would it be sensible to 
deny that unlimited use of force will merely destroy the existing world, 
now that we have the actual means for such destruction. But there are 
more positive problems in government than having all men try 
to follow their individual internal counsels. The Quaker way does not 
offer the positive solution of existing conflict, or the way to handle men 
who apparently do not listen to “that of God” in their own interior. 


University of Notre Dame THOMAS T. McAvoy, C.S.C. 


THe StrucTuRE OF NATIONS AND EMPIRES. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 1959. 
(New York: Scribner’s; Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. xi, 306pp. 
$5.95. ) 


Because we live in a new age, the old rules and modes of political 
analysis no longer apply. Fear of atomic and hydrogen weapons more 
and more often produces such thoughts. They are implicit in the 
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Eisenhower-Dulles doctrine of non-recourse to force; explicit in the 
disarmament declarations of Linus Pauling and Bertrand Russell. Pro- 
fessor Niebuhr now enters a direct and elaborate dissent. The thesis 
of his latest book, that essentially there is nothing new under the sun, 
he establishes by applying a Christian skepticism to human affairs. 
The yearning of men and societies to overcome their moral, mental, and 
physical imperfections gives birth, within individuals, to priggish pride; 
within states, to “the idolatrous claim of absolute validity for a com- 
munity ...” (p. 122). The simple indictment of the Soviet system as 
“atheistic materialism” is then dangerously misleading. It overlooks 
the historical truth that all communities, especially large imperial com- 
munities such as the United States, easily succumb to pride and pre- 
tension. And it overlooks the fact that religious as well as secular 
ideologies have served as tyranny’s justification. 

Having argued that there is more continuity and similarity in the 
history of nations than is usually admitted, Professor Niebuhr looks for 
discontinuities and differences as well. He finds that from roughly 
the sixteenth century onward, the plurality of sovereign states, the 
diffusion of property, and the diversity of belief in Western Europe 
encouraged resistance to political monopolies of power. The pretension 
of rulers could less easily serve as a cloak for the unlimited use 
of force, for creeds came to be used as ideal standards by which the 
shortcomings of all political communities could be exposed. 

Will the communist creed gradually cease to serve as a prop of 
absolutism and become instead a critical dissolver of the Soviet Union’s 
universalistic claims? One of the conclusions of the argument is that 
it might. The optimism is carefully guarded, partly by reference to 
conditions within the Soviet Union and partly by constantly reminding 
the reader how easily and naturally power and pretension go hand in 
hand, the one reinforcing the other. Since the latter conclusion applies 
to all states, no state can ever trust completely the reason and good- 
will of another. The relation between power and security is unbreak- 
able, reason cannot replace politics, and the new world of Pauling and 
Russell does not and cannot exist. 

To almost all of the judgments, major and minor, one can nod 
assent. At the same time it must be said that the concentration upon 
secular and religious ideologies and the adducing of evidence from 
what Seneca or St. Augustine, Cyrus or Ibn-Khaldun said tends to leave 
the relation between ideological pretension and political power as an 
elliptically illustrated assertion. Its plausibility may not depend upon 
quantity, or even accuracy, of detail. To understand its meaning and 
consequence in different historical situations requires a more careful 
and thorough examination of economic and social, military and political 
conditions than is here given; in short, more concern with the structure 
of nations and empires. 


Swarthmore College KENNETH N. WALTZ 
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FroM Empire To NATION. The Rise to Self-Assertion of Asian and 
African Peoples. By Rupert Emerson. 1960. (Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Harvard University Press; Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saun- 
ders. 466pp. $9.25.) 


Twenty-five years ago the study of comparative government seemed 
a relatively simple task. To a westerner, at least, the main line of 
political development was almost in the category of self-evident truth. 
The nation was the natural unit of government and democracy was the 
form that permitted individual liberty within national independence. 
The path of progress lay in the transformation of autocracy into gov- 
ernment by consent. The exemplars of this progress could be found in 
Britain, France, the United States and some of the smaller “good” 
states—Scandinavia and the old Dominions. Over against the forces 
of virtue stood the totalitarian antithesis, fascist or communist. Such 
states as Germany and Russia represented a distortion or a denial of 
all the values of the good society. 

In comparison with the five or six principle examples of forms of 
government, the remaining seventy or eighty states were not very 
significant. Some of them could be dismissed as feudal survivals, such 
as the Balkan States. Others, like most Latin American countries, 
had set their faces in the direction of constitutional democracy but had 
failed to make it work. Most of the rest of the world was not self- 
governing and seemed to fall into the sphere of the social anthro- 
pologist or the colonial administrator rather than that of the student 
of government. And it was easily asserted that, given freedom, given 
education, given development, these nations too would choose to be 
constitutional democracies, whether parliamentary or presidential in 
structure. 

In the 1930’s, a work on imperialism or nationalism might refer to 
China, India, or the Arab states, but the student of comparative govern- 
ment felt that such areas were not his concern. But in the year 1960 
it is clear that such indifference is no longer defensible. The world 
now contains about 100 states in being or about to be. These states 
are aware of each other in a way that has never been true before; also, 
they share, at least in part, a common inheritance of social ideas. A 
young man from Uganda, in thinking about the government of his 
country, will bear in mind not only the tribal conditions of his own 
people but also the teachings of Lenin, John Stuart Mill and Mahatma 
Gandhi. And the result may be, not comparative government but, 
probably, mixed-up government. 

How can one study and hope to comprehend such a world? In par- 
ticular how can understanding be reached of those countries that are 
furthest from our own traditions and environment? The supply of 
monographs has increased enormously in the last ten years. It would 
no longer seem incongruous to find that a middle western professor 
had written (and published) a work on revenue administration in 
Thailand. Monographs of this kind provide a base of factual informa- 
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tion but they cannot seek to synthesize. This is a task that is just 
beginning. 

One technique for this purpose is that of social science (with the 
stress upon “science’’). It consists in attempting to establish a system 
of categories and means of evaluation by which each state may be 
assessed with a high or low rating in each category. This is the method 
adopted, for example, by Danie] Lerner in The Passing of Traditional 
Society. 

The alternative might be described as the literary approach, in which 
an author applies his own mind to the history and ideas and social 
structure of a wide range of peoples and attempts, by a selection of 
examples and quotations, to build an analysis based upon perception 
rather than measurement. The value of such a study depends upon the 
judgment and skill of the interpreter. 

From Empire to Nation, with the sub-title ‘“‘The Rise to Self-Assertion 
of Asian and African Peoples”, is a literary rather than a scientific 
book. It is a wise and mature book. The author’s skill and judgment 
have been formed in many years of interest in transitional societies. 
It reaches no startling conclusions and the evidence presented has all 
been available before. But it is a work of reflection and re-examination. 
The author is always aware of the contradictions and the range of 
diversity present in the material he surveys. He knows also that the 
same word can have a very different meaning when used in a different 
context. Terms such as “nationalism”, “exploitation”, and “self-deter- 
mination” are more frequently used than thought about. Mr. Emerson 
invites his reader to think about them and what they mean to the 
people of Asia and Africa. He is never dogmatic and always clear. 
And these, in a social scientist, are major virtues. 


McGill University KEITH CALLARD 


ScRATCHES ON OuR MINDS. American Images of China and India. 1958. 
By Harold R. Isaacs. (New York: John Day Company; Toronto: 
Longmans Green. $6.75.) 


Half of the world’s population lives in Asia, most of that half in 
India and China. The economic importance of these two countries 
cannot be denied. By the turn of the century—if not before—at the 
current rate of growth, Asia will be the dominating force in inter- 
national affairs. It is true that dependence on the West—whether 
Russia or the NATO bloc—is still an important factor, but will reach 
the point where it is no greater than the West’s dependence upon the 
East. The era of western dominance is finished. 

Into this fast-changing world the United States is pouring some 
hundreds of thousands of its citizens to live abroad. They go primarily 
to make a living (often far better than at home) but what is of greater 
importance is the indelible impression they leave on the minds of other 
peoples about the country from which they come. Every day eighty- 
five American families leave their own shores to go abroad to live. 
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Some four million tourists will visit each year a country other than 
their own. What is the image that these people leave behind them of 
the U.S.A.? What is the image of China and India that these same 
people have when they go abroad? 

Recently we have seen American prestige take a terrible beating. 
Much of the blame for this can be laid directly at the doors of political 
ineptitude, but refusal to understand the peoples of other lands has also 
been responsible. Harsh judgment? Yes, probably, but when one 
remembers that the Russians have a scheme carefully worked out for 
all their citizens going abroad that includes study of languages, of 
Asian cultures and religions, and of how to get along as a good ambas- 
sador with people you have never met before, then our own deficiencies 
stand bared. 

Even more important than this is the fact that in Washington nearly 
every day some new law is passed which has an influence far beyond 
the territorial boundaries of the United States. We live in “one world” 
with a vengeance. Isolation and segregation become matters of world 
importance. This situation drove Harold R. Isaacs to conduct the 
research for Scratches on Our Minds. Mr. Isaacs was for more than a 
quarter of a century editor of an English language newspaper in 
Shanghai, and he has brought to this book a readable journalistic style, 
skill and human understanding. The book, however, brings little for 
one’s comfort. Racial misunderstanding, religious bigotry, and an in- 
grained assumption of western (“white”) supremacy have always had 
some influence. This, of course, is not the whole picture, nor is it 
suggested that it is. But it must be admitted that there is an over-riding 
crass ignorance of the culture and history of the peoples of China and 
India on the part of those who ought to have known better and whose 
opinions count for so much. This book is an immensely better book 
than The Ugly American. It is not likely to be read by as many 
people or by the same people. The ultimate analysis is, however, far 
more devastating. Canadians have little room for smugness, and not 
a few of the findings might be applied equally to some of our own 
people. Harold Isaacs’ fairness, his broad grasp of his subject, and 
his careful appraisal, will make this book valuable for years to come. 


Toronto R. M. BENNETT 


FIVE ELECTIONS IN AFricA. Edited by W. J. M. MacKenzie and Kenneth 
E. Robinson. 1960. (London; Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
ix, 496pp. $8.25.) 


From the point of view of the political scientist, this is an interest- 
ing book. Through the description and analysis of elections held during 
1956 and 1957 in Western and Eastern Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Kenya, 
the authors hope to shed light on the political development of non- 
Western countries under Western influence. The reports on each 
country are modelled on studies of British elections since 1945, so that 
each study covers a great deal of similar ground with differences re- 
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sulting from the combined peculiarities of the area and the research 
worker himself. There is finally a concluding chapter which attempts 
some generalizations that are “. .. no more than tentative hypotheses 
in relation to the great question at issue, that of the domestication of 
a political institution in settings drastically different from that in 
which it grew” (p. 3). 

From the point of view of the social scientist the book is somewhat 
disappointing, yet intriguing. The generalizations are not much more 
than large scale descriptive comments, already accepted widely by 


Africanists; we are told that “. .. at present all African parties tend 
to become tribal parties” (p. 484), or, “. . . it is simplest in African 
conditions to build .. . [party] organization round a personality...” 


(p. 481). The description of each election, and the broad national 
political background in each area, are excellent. Indeed anyone inter- 
ested in modern politics in Africa, or in any of the particular areas 
under discussion, will find the book indispensable. 

This reviewer was intrigued not only by the wealth of data, but 
by the large area of political activity which remains submerged by 
the social and cultural milieu in all of the areas and sub-areas under 
discussion. Thus questions are raised, but not answered, as to how 
indigenous political systems aid or hinder modern political parties in 
Africa. Another interesting question concerns the nature of the appeal 
that modern political leaders seek with their newly enfranchised elec- 
torates. Mr. Mboya of Kenya utilizes certain key phrases obtained 
from the pidgin Swahili of Europeans, or Mr. Blyden of Sierra Leone is 
spoken of as God’s candidate. Why are some kinds of political cam- 
paign methods more successful than others? The reader is led time 
and time again to ask these, as yet, unanswered questions. 

In a compendium like the one under review, it is only natural that 
the pace is uneven. This reviewer can only offer one guide to the 
reader in this regard. Some chapters rely more heavily on the formal 
and informal reports of European administrators, and, this, as in the 
report on Sierra Leone, conveys the impression that relatively more 
of the truly significant material has been overlooked. 


University of Toronto RONALD COHEN 


STRATEGY IN THE MISSILE AGE. By Bernard Brodie. 1959. (Princeton: 
University Press; Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders. vii, 423pp. 
$8.59.) 


The next war is often being pictured as physically conducted by 
technicians sitting in front of display screens and control panels, their 
fingers on “push-buttons”. A book like Bernard Brodie’s makes one 
believe that the warfare of the future will not even be intellectually 
directed by professional soldiers, but rather by civilian analysts. The 
author, in fact, gives as one of the aims of his book that of providing 
a basis for the contributions that “civilian scholars, especially those 
in the behaviorial sciences” should make to the solution of the great 
problems of modern strategy. 
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He is himself such a scholar; and the Rand corporation for which 
he works is doing under a contract some of the strategic thinking for 
the United States Air Force. Although he does not overlook the limi- 
tations, Mr. Brodie thinks that the “scientific method in systematically 
exploring and comparing alternative courses of action ... [is] bound 
to be more reliable by far than the traditional alternative method, 
which is to solicit a consensus of essentially intuitive judgments among 
experienced commanders”. He then suggests that because they are 
using this novel scientific approach, the armed forces of the United 
States in their ability “to predict and analyze the tactics and strategy 
of future wars .. . are considerably in advance of those of other 
nations, including our enemies”. To Mr. Brodie this “seems to be a 
fact”. It would be very nice if this were so. But as we look at how 
comparatively little real (ie. usable) military strength the United States 
was able to build up for a prodigious outlay of money, we just can not 
believe it. 

Whether institutions like the Rand Corporation with their staffs 
of scholars or (as it used to be, and apparently still is everywhere 
except in the United States) the generals with their military staffs 
should do the strategic thinking, Brodie’s book remains thought-pro- 
voking, and interesting even for readers who have little insight into 
military problems. In writings of this kind the analytical approach of 
the trained research worker is undoubtedly the best: the pros and cons 
bearing on a problem are carefully listed and weighed, and conclusions 
are offered with due caution. Also, and this is a blessing, the author 
has refrained from offering practical solutions, those grandiose schemes 
of reorganization and rearmament in which lesser armchair strategists 
delight. 

The book would find an even wider readership if the author had 
chosen to use simpler language. He sometimes succeeds in putting 
across his ideas in a straightforward and convincing manner, but then 
again, for long passages, he falls back onto that peculiar official slang 
which the United States armed services have developed. He then 
makes a “most truistic point” or speaks of “annihilistic consequences” 
and of “threats [which are] almost never quantified”. This would 
seem to be a minor drawback. It is not in a book which deals with 
matters which are complicated enough even when they are not 
further obscured by the manner in which they are presented. 

Even so, tackling Mr. Brodie’s book is well worth while. It deals 
with problems which, though of the greatest importance, are all too 
little understood. 


Toronto JOHN GELLNER 
AToMIC ENERGY IN THE COMMUNIST BLoc. By G. A. Modelski. 1959. 


(Australia: Melbourne University Press; Toronto: Macmillan. 226pp. 
$5.75. ) 


After the announcement of the explosion of the first atomic bombs in 
1945, there was much speculation in scientific circles about the progress 
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in the Soviet Union in this field. This curiosity was sharpened by the 
detonation of the first Russian atomic bomb in 1949 and by later 
weapons tests but still remained essentially unsatisfied for ten years 
until the first Geneva Conferences on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy. Considerable evidence was presented there of a well rounded 
programme, which included a 5 MW pilot power reactor. 

This book is a review of the information about the atomic energy 
projects of the U.S.S.R. and the countries of the Communist bloc 
drawn from sources which are mainly the Geneva papers of 1955 and 
the Soviet press. In presenting the basic facts necessary for an assess- 
ment of the nuclear future of the Soviet Union and its associates, the 
author reviews in detail the background of nuclear physics and allied 
sciences in the group before the war, the resources of the bloc in raw 
materials, particularly uranium, and their power requirements and 
nuclear power plans. 

It is somewhat surprising to note that it was not until the beginning 
of 1955 that atomic energy information was made available by the 
Soviets to the members of its own bloc, along with active, but by no 
means give-away, support in the way of reactors and equipment 
which is possibly an unexpected dividend from Eisenhower’s Atoms 
for Peace plan. 

While atomic developments in Eastern Europe appear to be slanted 
towards industrial development, those in Communist China seem to 
reflect her military needs and aspirations towards world power. Extreme 
secrecy regarding the programme and a most rapid expansion in the 
training of scientists and engineers contribute to this view and lead the 
author to speculate on the possibility of dual purpose reactors pro- 
ducing power and plutonium for weapons. While none of the satellite 
countries of Eastern Europe is likely to become a rival for the U.S.S.R., 
Communist China with its vast population may. Its evolution will 
therefore be interesting to watch, particularly in this potent field 
of atomic energy. 

It is unfortunate that this book was written before the information 
of the 1958 Geneva Conference on Atomic Energy became available. 
In many ways it reflects the over-optimism that followed the 1955 
Conference. Since then, completion dates for power reactor plants 
have become more realistic in many countries, including the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless it is a comprehensive review of a very wide 
field which will be useful to those wishing to know more of the progress 
of atomic energy in the Communist bloc and which may go some 
considerable way of helping the West to avoid errors of under- or 
over-estimating the Soviet Union. 


Chalk River G. O. BAINES 
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AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By Norman Harper and David 
Sisson. Prepared for the Australian Institute of International Affairs 
and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1959. (New 
York: Manhattan Publishing Co. xiii, 423pp. $3.00 single volume, 
25 per cent discount for entire series.) 


Australian interest in foreign policy and in the United Nations has 
been sharpened considerably in the past decade. Before the war 
Australia was content to depend for much of her security upon the 
Royal Navy and to follow generally the lead of Great Britain in foreign 
affairs. But the decline of British military power and prestige follow- 
ing the war compelled Australian statesmen to strike out on their own 
and formulate policies designed to protect and forward unique Austra- 
lian needs and interests. But no country today can live of its own or 
act wholly independently in foreign affairs. And least of all Australia, 
for her population is small, her position exposed and her neighbours 
almost overpowering. For this reason Australia is profoundly inter- 
ested in maintaining the power and effectiveness of the United Nations 
and keeping close and amicable relations with the United States. 

These two factors are continually reflected in this study. The book 
itself is divided into three parts. The first provides a balanced and 
judicious survey of pre-war Australian foreign policy; although it lacks 
both the scope and sweep of Professor Mansergh’s stimulating chap- 
ters in his Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, its interpretation 
and substance are much the same. It also covers Australian policy at 
the San Francisco Conference. It might be added that support for the 
creation of the United Nations, while wholehearted, was not uncritical, 
for Australia had no illusions about an international body providing a 
panacea for the world’s ills—experience in the League of Nations had 
effectively cured her of this kind of optimism. 

The second part deals with Australian security and jurisdictional 
problems raised by U.S. actions or proposals. The authors point out 
that Australia was now dependent for her security upon the United 
States and that therefore her policies were oriented toward Washington 
rather than London. They also observe that Australia was reluctant to 
support broad U.N. covenants of human rights, believing (and probably 
rightly so) that they were, if not meaningless, at least unenforceable. 

The final section covers the attitude toward the United Nations in 
Australia and suggested revisions of the Charter. There is a first-rate 
chapter here on the Suez crisis which shows that Australia, like Canada, 
was divided over the issues raised by Britain’s precipitate action. There 
are also illuminating chapters on the differing attitudes toward the 
Organization by the Labour and Liberal-Country parties. This is a 
useful and instructive volume. 


University of Toronto Patrick C. T. WHITE 
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Two YEarsS OF FRENCH FoREIGN Po.ticy. Vichy 1940-1942. By Adrienne 
Doris Hytier. 1958. (Paris: Librairie Minard; Geneve: Librairie E. 


Droz. 402pp.) 


It is difficult to argue with the central thesis of this book, that col- 
laboration with the Third Reich was the keystone of Vichy foreign 
policy from the time of the armistice in 1940 until the Allied landings 
in North Africa in 1942. Paul Baudouin, Pierre Laval and Admiral 
Darlan, Vichy’s successive foreign ministers, saw in this policy not the 
pursuit of an actively pro-German policy for its own sake but the 
means of maintaining what sovereignty Vichy retained after the armis- 
tice. Mme. Hytier establishes quite clearly that all three failed be- 
cause they made one basically erroneous assumption: that collaboration 
might become a two-way street. Germany never really wanted to 
collaborate and so “there never was in practice any collaboration”. 

Harder to accept than Mme. Hytier’s general thesis is the argument 
that Vichy’s collaborationist policy was based on a coherent and con- 
sistent pensée politique. The mixed bag of reactionaries, anglophile 
and anglophobe, skeptic and mystic, fascist and traditional conservative, 
who counselled Marsha] Pétain in foreign affairs produced more con- 
fusion than coherence. It borders surely on the irresponsible to argue 
that in the midst of all this confusion “Pétain was a typical French 
peasant. Good sense was his dominant characteristic; simple but 
usually solid ideas determined his conduct”. The delusion of Pétain 
that his personal prestige would carry weight in negotiations with 
Hitler led him to the fruitless discussions at Montoire, the first in a 
series of diplomatic miscalculations. 

A convincing case is made for the continuity between the Third 
Republic and Vichy in imperial policy. Vichy was, like the Republic, 
determined to defend the empire against all comers. Hitler was per- 
suaded of this by Vichy’s defiance of the British fleet at Mers-el-Kébir 
and by the resistance offered to the Anglo-Gaullist expedition against 
Dakar and left French sovereignty virtually unimpaired in North 
Africa. Thus Morocco and Algeria could pass intact into the Allied 
camp in 1942. Eighteen years and two régimes later, it is up to Vichy’s 
great adversary, General De Gaulle, to decide in connection with Algeria 
whether it is time for a real break in traditional French imperial policy. 


University of Waterloo GEOFFREY ADAMS 


NEHRU. The Years of Power. By Vincent Sheean. 1960. (New York: 
Toronto: Random House. 306pp. $6.00.) 


Commenting on the recent controversial autobiography of Maulana 
Azad, Nehru said the Maulana thought “too much in individual terms 
sometimes and not in terms of historical forces at work”. The same 
is true of Sheean’s book on Nehru. The result, as the title suggests, is 
a book on the political person and private personality of the Indian 
leader in the current scene, “the years of power’. It is not an historical 
study, as biography in the traditional “life and times” sense, nor is it a 
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critical analysis of contemporary Indian politics. The note of intimacy 
and omniscience, the conversational style, are journalistic, in the best 
foreign correspondent tradition. 

The book is American in its approach and judgments. To the Indian 
George Washington has fallen the political mantle of Gandhi—but not 
the “gurn’” which the Mahatma received from Gokhale. Nehru is too 
rational, too secular. However, “Nehru not only knew wisdom once” 
(Gandhi) “and remembers it, but he has himself become a man of 
wisdom”. The comparison is Lincoln, especially in the intuitive inter- 


pretation of the democratic general will. “The remoteness from 
politics” Sheean rejects, for “Nehru’s political power in the country 
really does transcend electoral democracy . .. With a smile and a 


wave of the hand he can throw oceanic crowds into wild enthusiasm”. 
The analogy is thus, too, to F.D.R. “There is, as in everything he does, 
an element of sheer good manners, something of taste and breeding, 
something of grand seigneur...” It is a flattering, as well as an 
interpretive portrait of “the only chief of government anywhere at 
present who has a genuine world view”. 

Economic, political, linguistic, diplomatic prospects are woven 
around Sheean’s elucidation of “the chap in the white cap”. “I think 
we have done pretty well”, said Nehru of the decade since independence. 
So has Sheean in his picture of Nehru at high noon in the years of 
power. 


University of Western Ontario JOHN R. W. GWYNNE-TIMOTHY 


THE REVOLT IN TIBET. By Frank Moraes. 1960. (New York: Macmil- 
lan; Galt: Brett-Macmillan. 223pp. $3.95.) 


The book under review may be considered essentially a sequel to, and 
a confirmation of, views expressed by the author in his earlier Report 
on China in which the reader was warned of the dangers of the then 
newly communist China. In this latest work, Mr. Moraes gives an 
excellent and detailed account of the Dalai Lama’s flight from Lhasa to 
India—-the details assembled from reports by unspecified Indian news- 
papers and unnamed companions of the Dalai Lama. The author then 
presents his interpretation of Tibet’s history and geography, which 
lead him to emphasize that Tibet was never an integral part of China. 
He concludes that the Dalai Lama was really a helpless and innocent 
victim of a ruthless and opportunist expansionism inherent in Chinese 
history from the earliest times. 

The author holds this view so strongly that he does not make even 
the slightest attempt to examine contrary interpretations. He accuses 
the government of India, and especially Mr. Nehru, of a lukewarm, 
indeed a cowardly, attitude in their approach to Chinese policy in Tibet. 
Accusation of India is followed by more historical material to support 
the case against China; the author blames not only the “witchery and 
wiles of Communist China in the frontier regions” (p. 196), but also 
“the Han Imperialism” to which an entire chapter (Seven) is devoted. 
In the last chapter, the author summarizes the case and offers an 
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“Agonizing Reappraisal” (Chapter Eight) concluding that “Communist 
pledges are no better than pie-crust—made only to be broken” (p. 223). 

For a small book the author gives his readers a multitude of his- 
torical and statistical data. Unfortunately, the documentary support 
is very carelessly handled. Many statements by other writers and 
newspapers appear in quotes without reference to the pages of respec- 
tive texts or the dates of respective newspapers. “ ‘All the countries 
on the four frontiers were subdued’, notes a Tibetan Chronicler of this 
period”. (There is no reference to his name or even to his chronicle.) 
“The question whether to accept the Han cadres and immigrants is 
precisely also the question of whether or not to accept socialism”. 
(This is said to have been “revealed in a Chinese statement”, the date 
and source of which are unspecified.) These are only two of nearly a 
hundred other such examples which for critical readers are likely to 
diminish rather than enhance the reliability of Mr. Moraes’ work. 
However, the book should be of profit and interest to those interested in 
the economic, social and religious life of Tibet. 


University of Toronto A. TAYYEB 


ALASKA IN TRANSITION. The Southeast Region. By George W. Rogers. 
1960. (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press; Toronto: Burns and Mac- 
Eachern. xiii, 384pp. $7.95.) 


This inquiry into the past, present and future of the Alaska Pan- 
handle district contents itself with merely sketching the geographic 
and economic aspects and concentrates upon the social and administra- 
tive phases of the subject. Properly enough, the writer places great 
emphasis upon the differing social, cultural and economic mores of the 
largely transient white inhabitants and the aborigines who constitute 
only 21 per cent of the population at present. Much of the book is an 
elaboration of the ways in which policies of employment, welfare, in- 
dustrial development, and long-range planning are affected by this 
fundamental dualism. The other dominant theme running through the 
study is the conflict between local interests and the “Outside”. The 
writer sees the basic problem of Alaskan development as being whether 
the region should be open to rapid, efficient exploitation by the whole 
of the United States (as the fisheries were in the past, with dire conse- 
quences both for the fish and for the Indians dependent upon them), 
or reserved for resident users (as the forest resource has been) so as 
to lay the foundations of a stable regional economy which may some 
day achieve prosperity. Though statehood may be reckoned a victory 
for the “Alaska for Alaskans” school the author feels that the state 
for some time to come will be compelled to extend special inducements 
to “outside” interests in order to encourage the flow of investment 
capital and industry into the area. 

There is much to interest the Canadian reader in this study. There 
are frequent references to, and comparisons with, conditions in adjacent 
Canadian territory. More important, the book offers a useful oppor- 
tunity for evaluating the development of Canada’s north, particularly 
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in the social and administrative sectors where a fair measure of com- 
parability exists. We can learn much that is pertinent to our situation 
through reviewing the experience of a region that has progressed a 
long distance down the path our own northland must follow. Since 
fundamental principles, philosophies or objectives in regional develop- 
ment are rarely debated in the Canadian literature, the controversies 
dealt with in this book may help to clarify our own thinking on the 
proper approaches to the problems of our northern empire. Lastly, in 
Alaska’s relationship with the continental United States one can detect 
certain analogies to Canada’s own economic position vis @ vis its neigh- 
bour to the south. 


University of Toronto Morris ZASLOW 
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Shorter Notices 


CONTEMPORARY THEORY IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. Edited by Stanley 
H. Hoffmann. 1960. (New York: Prentice-Hall. x, 293pp. $4.95.) 


This collection of readings, all but three by scholars in the United 
States, illustrates several different academic approaches. It is en- 
hanced by Mr. Hoffmann’s commentaries, which include a criticism of 
the realist theory of international relations and of various theories 
based on the methods and models of other disciplines, in particular the 
behavioural sciences. He suggests “two directions of research” for the 
study of international relations. First is “historical sociology” involv- 
ing description, analysis, and comparison of historical systems both 
domestic and international, an approach similar to that used in some 
courses in international relations at L’Institute d’Etudes Politiques in 
Paris. In this research he rightly emphasizes the importance of the 
widely neglected body of political thought relating to foreign policy and 
the relations between states, sometimes called international theory. 
It is also, surely, a prerequisite for his second task which is the building 
of “relevant utopias”, involving not only “the clarification of the values 
we would like to see promoted” but also the relating of “these values to 
the world as it is” (p. 187). 

[D. L. B. HAMLIN] 


THE MoperN Law or LAND WarFaRE. By Morris Greenspan. 1959. 
(Berkeley: University of California Press. xvii, 724pp. $10.00.) 


This attempt to state the international law of war on land compre- 
hensively and systematically is one of the most ambitious of its kind 
in recent years. The author has gone through masses of new materials 
which have accumulated since 1945 and related them, in ordered form, 
to the body of law previously existing, so as to form with it an inte- 
grated whole, full account being taken of innovations in the instruments 
of warfare and the powers of the U.N. The work is offered as a prac- 
tical text. It is heavily footnoted and is supported by references and 
appendices of authoritative documents. No attempt is made at law 
reform, but, in mentioning new developments which affect most phases 
of warfare, the author’s text abounds with perceptive suggestions for 
change. This book should prove to be an exceedingly useful reference 


work. 
{R. St. J. MACDONALD] 


RECOGNITION IN THE LAw oF NATIONS. By S. R. Patel. 1959. (Bombay: 
N. M. Tripathi Private Ltd.; Toronto: Carswell Co. ix, 122pp. 
$4.50.) 


The key to Mr. Patel’s view of the conflict over the declaratory and 
constitutive theory of recognition is that “the whole controversy has 
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arisen from the confusion of the ideal and the actual’. If one takes 
the state of international law as it is at present, the constitutive view 
is correct. If one takes an ideal view of international law, the declara- 
tory theory is correct. Mr. Patel prefers the constitutive theory. His 
book treats of the usual aspects of recognition but it certainly is not, 
as yet, a definitive work. Only a dozen cases are mentioned, and none 
is cited. There is no index, bibliography or discussion of state practice. 
Disappointingly, there is nothing about views or doctrines that are 


specifically Indian. 
[R. Str. J. MacDONALpD] 


EXPROPRIATION IN PUBLIC INTERNATIONAL Law. Cambridge studies in 
International and Comparative Law. By B. A. Wortley. 1959. 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; Toronto: MacMillan Co. 
xViii, 169pp. $5.00.) 


This is a timely addition in English to the vast literature on expro- 
priation. The book ranges over confiscations, the local remedies rule, 
nationality of claims, and protection of shareholders. Recent state 
practice is reviewed, many judgments of municipal courts are examined, 
and there is something on the currently interesting doctrine of abuse 
of rights. Professor Wortley has provided much useful information 
about recent depredations by foreign governments, but what he has 
written should be compared carefully with S. Friedman’s Expropriation 
(1953) and B. Cheng’s General Principles (1953), both of which take a 
completely different view on the rationale of restitution. 

(R. Str. J. MAcDONALD] 


GERMANY REJOINS THE POWERS. Mass Opinions, Interest Groups, and 
Elites in Contemporary German Foreign Policy. By Karl W. Deutsch 
and Lewis J. Edinger. 1959. (Stanford: Stanford Press. xvi, 320pp. 
$6.50.) 


This book is really a summary of public opinion polls on foreign 
political topics in West Germany. A large number of tables are given 
illustrating the views, and frequently the personal background, of “mass 
opinion, interest groups, and elites in contemporary German foreign 
policy”. But of all subjects, foreign policy is the least suitable for 
such an approach. Even if public opinion sometimes has an effect on 
the broad outlines of a country’s foreign policy, day-to-day tactics are 
everywhere the close secret of governments. The authors therefore 
can tell us little of the mode of operation in the actual carrying-out 
of foreign policy. Furthermore, while admitting that the dominant 
force in formulating policy in West Germany is not public opinion but 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, they make no attempt to evaluate his ideas or 
performance. It is also questionable as to what value may be placed 
on their statistical tables. It may be useful to Know that “reunification 
continued to appeal to youth” (p. 26), but of what possible value is it 
to know what percentage of the journalistic profession had no opinion 
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about the European Coal and Steel Community in 1956 (p. 160)? How 
wide and how representative were the polls, we are not told. 

Large numbers of West Germany’s present population were not born 
there, and have yet to develop ties of loyalty and acceptance. The 
memory of recent German history discourages serious thinking about 
the future place of Germany in Europe. Public opinion polls are 
therefore at best unstable guides to an unstable situation. 

[J. S. Conway] 


THE ForREIGN PoLicy oF THE SovieT UNION. Edited, with introductions 
and notes, by Alvin Z. Rubinstein. University of Pennsylvania. 1906. 
(New York: Random House. xvii, 457pp. $6.50 tezt.) 


This work is a welcome contribution to the study of Soviet foreign 
policy. It serves as a useful companion to the recent histories of the 
Soviet Union by von Rauch and Treadgold or to the more specialized 
works by Louis Fisher and Beloff. It includes not only a number of 
important documents illustrating the course and the ideological basis 
of Soviet diplomacy, but it provides predictions on the future behaviour 
of the Soviet Union in world affairs. The editor organizes his material 
well; his introductory sections provide historical background; and his 
selected bibliography is useful to the general reader. However, the 
work is heavily weighted in favour of the post-World War II period. 
This has resulted in the exclusion of rather important material on the 
earlier period. While one can understand why documents like the Zino- 
viev letter are excluded, one cannot comprehend why Trotsky and the 
concept of permanent revolution have again been written out of 
Soviet history. 

{Ivo N. LaMBI] 


CHINA AND THE UNITED NATIONS. National Studies on International 
Organization. By the China Institute of International Affairs. 
(Sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace.) 
1959. (New York: Manhattan Publishing Co. viii, 285pp. $3.00 
single volume. 25 per cent discount for entire series.) 


The latest volume of the Carnegie series of National Studies on In- 
ternational Organization was prepared by a study group in Taiwan 
which has been able to draw upon the experience of many veteran 
Chinese diplomats, and of present and former members of the Chinese 
delegation to the United Nations. It is useful for its account of Chinese 
policy at Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco, but also contains some 
well-argued chapters on “China’s case against the Soviet Union” and 
“The Question of Chinese Representation”. Canadian diplomats will be 
interested to hear their efforts to break the deadlock over membership 
in 1955 described as a “sinister plot”. One can accept the group’s 
claims “without fear of contradictions that the quality of Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations has been consistently high”, but it is 
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difficult to agree that this assertion is equally true of “. . . the prestige 
of its representatives”. There is no discussion of the Suez crisis and 
the United Nations. 

(F. H. Sowarp] 


ITALY AND THE UNITED Nations. National Studies on International 
Organization. By Italian Society for International Organization. 
Sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
1959. (New York: Manhattan Publishing Co. xiii, 208pp. $3.00 
single volume, 25 per cent discount for entire series.) 


This book deals primarily with public attitudes in Italy toward the 
U.N., the colonial question, international economics and, briefly, the 
system of regional alignments in Europe. The study group responsible 
for this report has not made any attempt to analyze Italian policy 
in these areas; its prime concern seems to have been in collecting and 
collating opinions from leading Italian newspapers and journals. The 
study concludes that a greater effort should be made to teach the ideals 
of international co-operation in the world’s schools, if for no other 
reason than that “children have more ability to assimilate information 
than have adults and adolescents.” 

[W. D. YounG] 


PAKISTAN AND THE REGIONAL Pacts. By Mohammed Ahsen Chaudhri. 
1959. (East Publications: Pakistan, Institute of Pacific Relations: 
New York. 143pp. $2.00.) 


The author briefly but lucidly paraphrases the official Pakistani inter- 
pretation of Pakistan’s alliances and pacts with the Western Powers, 
with special reference to SEATO and MEDO (Baghdad Pact). He 
could have given a fuller account of the opposition to these pacts by 
the neighbours, thereby making the Pakistani case possibly more con- 
vincing. A useful feature of the book are the appendixes containing 
the texts of the various Pacts. 


[A. TAYYEB] 


THe ARABS IN ISRAEL. By Walter Schwarz. 1959. (Toronto: British 
Book Service. 172pp. $5.00.) 


What is printed in this book is the result of eighteen months of “on 
the spot” investigation. The problem of the integration of an Israel 
Arab minority, defeated and disorganized, abandoned by traditional 
leaders, may be grouped with the many insoluble problems of our time. 
The trial and error of Israeli policy, limited severely by security con- 
siderations inseparable from the volcanic force of Arab nationalism in 
the Middle East, has scored its losses and its gains. So frank is the 
treatment in Mr. Schwarz’s book both of the losses and the gains that 
one feels the Israeli Government has shown no inclination to hide any- 
thing from this thorough investigator; and this is as it should be. 
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A free democracy encourages free investigation even among people 
subject to the political turbulance of the Arabs. The gains of Arab 
Israel in education, industry and agriculture are well recorded, and are 
substantial. Walter Schwarz mentions by way of comment “There are 
probably few instances in history where such marked material progress 
has been accompanied by so little contentment as that of Israeli Arabs.” 
As for the future, will the rise of Nasser’s Arab nationalism do more 
to feed disaffection among the Arabs in Israel than economic progress 
and education will do to dispel it? 

{HERBERT A. Mowat] 


Civit LipertTy IN SoutH AFrica. By Edgar H. Brookes and J. B. Mac- 
aulay. 1958. (Cape Town; Toronto: Oxford University Press. 175pp. 
$4.50.) 

This is an objective book, written austerely and with restraint. The 
facts speak for themselves. Freedom of movement, for instance. 
No Bantu is permitted to move from one area to another without con- 
sent from an official of the N.A.D. (Native Affairs Department). Once 
a Bantu has obtained permission to leave his own area and proceed, 
say, to Johannesburg, he must, on reaching the metropolis, report to 
the Native Commissioner’s office and obtain a permit to seek work. 
Alternatively, he must prove that he entered as a bona fide visitor and 
will remain no longer than seventy-two hours. If he should overstay, 
he is liable to be arrested at sight and jailed, and the onus is on him to 
prove that he has not remained any longer than the prescribed period. 
In other words, there is a presumptio iuris et de iure that he has over- 
stayed. But there are exceptions to this rule. Any Bantu, for example, 
who has lawfully and continuously resided in an area for fifteen years 
may be permitted to remain. Since the Native Reserves do not produce 
sufficient food to support the Bantu population, the men are forced to 
leave and seek work in areas where they are subject to the restrictions 
of the Act. On the other hand, the reserves come under the sole 
jurisdiction of the Governor General, a Boer, who acts as Supreme 
Chief and whose decisions are swprema lex; for neither the Supreme 
Court, nor any other court in the land has the right to question the 
legality of any act done or punishment inflicted by the Supreme Chief. 
For the white man the main restriction seems to be an inroad on the 
freedom of speech. Under the Supression of Communism Act, as 
amended by the act of 1953, any person who uses any language cal- 
culated to cause any person “to commit an offence by way of protest 
against a law or in support of any campaign for the repeal or modifica- 
tion of a law” can be fined and imprisoned for five years and on a 
second offence he can be imprisoned or whipped and fined. 


[G. F. A. Barr] 
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Race. Volume 1. Under the auspices of The Institute of Race Rela- 
tions. 1959. (Oxford University Press. 90pp. $1.50.) 


This new journal, like the Institute whose child it is, is impartial in 
its treatment of race issues, a subject now of paramount importance in 
international relations, and one certainly worth consideration in a 
specialized journal. Its articles are directed to the intelligent general 
reader as well as to scholars. In this first issue there are five essays, 
all of them of good quality, which approach the subject from as many 
different vantage points—sociological, historical, psychological, political, 
and inter-disciplinary. Two articles deserve special mention—one an 
excellent analysis of race and the franchise in Central Africa, the other 
an extremely useful critical bibliography of politics and race in British 
Central Africa since 1890. All in all, this is certainly likely to be an 
interesting and highly useful journal, and it is to be hoped that the 
excellent quality of this first number will be maintained in future. 

[W. W. PrepeNnBurRG] 
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